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The War.—Everywhere along the Flanders and Picardy 
fronts the lull reported last week continued. No opera- 
tions of first-class importance were reported. But vio- 
lent artillery duels took place on the 
entire front and especially in the 
Arras-Albert sector. Increased air- 
activity on the part of the Allies was noticed in all the 
dispatches, the Allies claiming that the superiority in this 
branch has passed to them, though the statements from 
Berlin do not grant the claim. It is probable, however, 
that the Allied fliers are greatly hampering the assem- 
bling of the German forces and are constantly harassing 
their transport and supply lines. In the minor engage- 
ments which took place along the various sectors, the 
advantage on the whole rested with the Allied forces. 
In the beginning of the week the French drove into the 
German lines, on a two-mile front in Flanders, east and 
north-east of Locre, and also advanced their lines to 
the western slopes of Mount Kemmel. At the same 
time, near Reims, French patrolling parties penetrated 
to the third line of enemy trenches at Bermericourt, 
destroyed the German defenses and brought back some 
prisoners. Enemy raiding parties tried several times to 
pierce the Allied lines along the Somme, but were driven 
back with losses. At Mesnil, north of Albert, the British 
were especially successful in checking a severe enemy 
attack. French and British detachments penetrated the 
German positions southeast of Arras near Locon and in 
several places in the Lys salient. 

Attempts by the Germans to disarm the Polish troops 
in the Ukraine and in the Government of Minsk met 
with fierce resistance. 

On the Albanian battle-front, in Macedonia, Italian 
and French troops drove the Bulgars back on a wide 
front west of Kortza, south of Lake Ochrida, and in a 
three-day action advanced their positions twelve and a 
half miles. This operation is the first important for- 
ward movement on this front in more than a year. 

The British armed troopship Moldavia, with Ameri- 
can soldiers on board, was torpedoed and sunk on May 23 
in the English Channel. There were no casualties among 
the crew, but of the Americans on board fifty-six were 
lost. The Moldavia is the third transport lost while 
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carrying American troops, the others being the Tuscania 
and the Antilles. No transport bound from the United 
States to Europe with American troops and convoyed 
by the United States navy has as yet been lost. 

Division of Bohemia into twelve districts, with advan- 
tages in the electoral domain given to the German min- 
ority in each, so as to diminish the Czech representation 
in Parliament, was provided in a 
Ministerial decree issued in Vienna. 
Official French dispatches say that 
this effort to dismember and Germanize the Czech State 
caused serious rioting at Ostrau, Pilsen and Nachoo, 
which resulted in the proclamation of martial law. By 
increasing the German representation from Bohemia at 
the expense of the Czechs, the Austrian Government 
hopes to regain at the reopening of Parliament on June 
19, the majority it lost some months ago through the 
coalition of all elements in opposition led by the Czechs. 
This coalition caused Emperor Charles to order the disso- 
lution of Parliament early in the present year. 

On May 21, every railway president in the United 
States was relieved from active duty as executve man- 
ager of his road by Director General McAdoo. The 
Director General will appoint a Fed- 
eral Director for each road who will 
be responsible only to the railway ad- 
ministration. In many cases the president of the road 
may be named Federal Director. To safeguard the in- 
terests of stockholders and maintain the individuality of 
each railway, the Federal Directors, whenever possible, 
will be appointed from the operating officers of the prop- 
erty. This will prevent unnecessary disrupting of the 
working organization of the road. As a further step in 
the reorganization of railway management, the Director 
General ordered the creation of two operating districts. 
One is the Allegheny district consisting of the principal 
trunk lines east of Pttsburgh, exclusive of the New 
York Central. The other is the Pocahontas district con- 
sisting of the east and west trunk lines terminating at 
Hampton Roads. 

In announcing the new policy the Director General 
stated that in view of the responsibility for the operation 
of the railroads of the country placed upon him he had 
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been unable to escape the conviction that it would be ad- 
visable to place in direct charge of each property for 
operating purposes, a representative to be known as the 
Federal manager who will report to the regional director. 
As far as possible this manager would be chosen from the 
operating officers of the property who would be therefore 
entirely familiar with its employees and its conditions. 
Except when necessary to meet emergency conditions, 
the Federal manager, according to Mr. McAdoo’s an- 
nouncement, will endeavor to avail himself fully of the 
advantages incident to the operation of his particular 
railroad as a unit and the preservation of its identity. 
This is of the highest importance not only to secure the 
best results, but also to give the greatest assurance to 
the officers and employees that their railroad careers will 
not be narrowed, but if anything broadened. It will also 
give to the stockholders the reassurance that their just 
interests in their properties will be respected and that 
nothing will be needlessly done that may have even the 
appearance of impairing their just rights. 


freland.—Mr. Dillon, head of the Nationalist party, 
in an interview reported by an Associated Press corre- 
spondent, issued a statement on May 21, appealing for 
fair-play for Ireland. He said that 
on the Thursday preceding the arrest 
of the Sinn Fein leaders his party had 
made a protest against British methods of blackening 
Ireland’s name in the eyes of Americans, which, in part, 
was as follows: 


Mr. Dillon’s 
Statement 


All the machinery of propaganda controlled by the British 
Government has been set in motion to blacken the name of Ire- 
land in America and to prejudice the American people and the 
American Government against the Irish nation. We feel it our 
duty, as the elected representatives of the Irish nation, to appeal 
most earnestly to the people of America and the American Gov- 
ernment not to be deceived by these propagandist misrepresenta- 
tions, but to listen to the statement of Ireland’s case coming 
from Irishmen in sympathy with the national aspiration of the 
people of Ireland and qualified to speak on behalf of the Irish 
nation. 

This warning, he continued, has been amply justified 
by the recent action of the Government, of which, at the 
time the statement was issued, the Nationalist party had 
not even a hint. Speaking of the arrest of the Sinn Fein 
leaders, he said: 

The charge made in Lord French's proclamation against the 
Sinn Fein prisoners is an extremely serious one, and the method 
adopted by the Government is, so far as I know, unprecedented 
in British history. They have arrested and deported these men 
to England without any definite charge being made in legal form 
against them and without any statement as to whether it is in- 
tended to bring them to trial or not. Meanwhile Ireland waits 
for proof of the alleged pro-German plot. 

He declared that the Irish enthusiasm for the cause 
of the Allies and her hearty co-operation with the war 
had been changed by what he says Lloyd George himself 
was obliged to describe when Minister of War as 
“stupidity amounting to malignity on the part of the 
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War Office and the Government.” Passing on to the 
alleged approval by his party of Sinn Fein methods, 
he said: 

My attention has been directed to statements that I and the 
Irish party of which I am leader have adopted Sinn Fein meth- 
ods and have joined the Sinn Fein party. These statements are 
utterly unfounded and false. So far from that being the case, 
I am more than ever convinced that the policy of the Sinn Fein 
is wrong and foolish and bound to end in defeat and disaster. 

Even during the last three weeks, while, in the Mansion House 
conference, the Sinn Fein leaders codperated with us in resisting 
the enforcement of conscription in Ireland by the British Parlia- 
ment, they absolutely refused to agree to a party truce and con- 
tinued to denounce us because we still believed in constitutional 
methods, because we aim at a settlement based on full freedom 
and self-government for Ireland under a friendly settlement with 
Great Britain, and because we still adhere to the declaration of 
John Redmond at the outbreak of the war, and believe that the 
cause of the Allies is the cause of freedom throughout the world. 


He declares that the two great forces which have been 
the root of Ireland’s troubles in recent years have been 
the stupidity and insincerity of the British Government, which 
has absolutely refused under the dictation of Sir Edward Carson 
to apply in Ireland the principles for which the Allies are fighting 
in Europe, and, secondly, the unlimited financial resources sup- 
plied to the Sinn Fein from New York. 

He appealed to all those of Irish blood in the United 
States to support “the one party in Ireland which is 
fighting for Irish liberty without betraying the cause of 
liberty in other lands.” This appeal he reiterated in still 
stronger language in his speech at Bailieborough on 
May 206. 

Further complications have arisen to delay the pro- 
posed visit of the Lord Mayor of Dublin to the United 
States. These were made known in a conference held 
at the Mansion House on May 23 
when the following correspondence 
was given to the press. The Lord 
Mayor wrote to Secretary Balfour on May 15: 


Visit of Dublin’s 
Lord Mayor 


I have received from you passports to proceed to America to 
place before the President of the United States the case against 
conscription being enforced in Ireland. I beg to thank you. I 
understand that no documents may be carried by passengers 
going to the United States. I would be glad if you would 
kindly have authority issued to enable me to convey a docu- 
ment which has been drawn up for presentation to President 
Wilson. 


Mr. Balfour replied: 


I am advised by competent authorities that the document 
which you desire to convey to the President of the United 
States ought in the first instance to be submitted to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

On receipt of this letter, the Lord Mayor wrote Mr. 
Balfour: “ My conference has decided that as the docu- 
ment is a direct communication between the conference 
and the President of the United States, they decline to 
submit it to the Lord Lieutenant.” As a consequence 
the proposed visit has been indefinitely postponed. 

On May 25 the British Press Bureau issued a state- 
ment giving detailed information concerning “ attempts 
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by the German Government to foment rebellion in Ire- 
land and preparations made in 
Ireland to carry these attempts into 
action.” It contains documentary 
evidence tending to show active cooperation between the 
leaders of the Sinn Fein movement and the Germans in 
the organization of the uprising of Easter week, 1916, 
and another proposed uprising in 1917: “but the sec- 
ond period, which concerns recent events, permits of 
no more than a summary.” The reason for the secrecy 
maifitained as to evidence of the plots which are alleged 
to have necessitated the arrest of the Sinn Fein leaders 
is thus officially stated : 


A full statement of the facts and documents in possession 
of the Government would disclose the names of persons who 
stood by the Government, and also the channels of communica- 
tion through which the German Government was acting, and 
which it would not be in the public interest to reveal at present. 


British Press Bureau 
Statement 


The statement declares that a clue to the new line of 
communication was obtained from De Valera’s public 
speeches, and continues as follows: 


For some considerable time it was difficult to obtain accurate 
information as to German-Sinn Fein plans, but about April, 
1918, it was ascertained definitely that a plan for landing arms 
in Ireland was ripe for execution, and that the Germans only 
awaited definite information from Ireland as to the time, place, 
and date. The British authorities were able to warn the Irish 
command regarding the probable landing of an agent from Ger- 
many from a submarine. The agent actually landed on April 12 
and was arrested. The new rising depended largely upon the 
landing of munitions from submarines, and there is evidence to 
show that it was planned to follow a successful German offensive 
in the west and was to take place at a time when Great Britain 
presumably would be stripped of troops. 

According to documents found on his person, de Valera had 
worked out in great detail the constitution of his rebel army. 
He hoped to be able to muster 500,000 trained men. There is 
evidence that German munitions actually had been shipped on 
submarines from Cuxhaven in the beginning of May, and that 
for some time German submarines have been busy off the west 
coast of Ireland on other errands than the destruction of Allied 
shipping. 

It will thus be seen that the negotiations between the execu- 
tive of the Sinn Fein organization and Germany have been vir- 
tually continuous for three and a half years. At first a section 
of Irish-Americans was the intermediary for most of the dis- 
cussions, but since America’s entrance into the war, the com- 
munication with the enemy has tended to be more direct. A sec- 
ond rising in Ireland was planned for last year, and the scheme 
broke down only because Germany was unable to send troops. 

This year plans for another rising in connection with the 
German offensive on the Western front were maturing, and a 
new shipment of arms from Germany was imminent. An im- 
portant feature of every plan was the establishment of sub- 
marine bases in Ireland to menace the shipping of all nations. 
In the circumstances no other course was open to the Govern- 
ment if useless bloodshed was to be avoided and its duty to 
its allies fulfilled, but to intern the authors and abettors of this 
criminal intrigue. 


The evidence produced by the British Government in 
support of its action against the leaders of uprising in 
the famous Easter week, in the opinion of many, by no 
means answers the charge made by Mrs. Sheehy-Skef- 
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fington in her letter to the New York Evening Post 
of May 22: 

With the single exception of Sir Roger Casement, tried in 
England for high treason, not one of the Irish leaders executed 
in 1916 got a public trial, all of them being tried by secret 
military tribunals. None of those men were allowed even the 
privilege of counsel, arid, though the demand has repeatedly 
been made by Irish Nationalists, such as John Dillon, by British 
labor leaders, such as Philip Snowden, as well as by Sir Horace 
Plunkett, Unionist, for the publication of the evidence taken at 
these trials, the British Government has hitherto refused to 
publish it. It is well known that the publication of these docu- 
ments would impugn the legality of the entire procedure of 
such tribunals. 

Nor does the suppression of evidence against the men 
recently arrested tend to allay the anxiety she expresses 
in the following words: 

Such star-chamber methods must not be repeated, and if 
Lord French possesses the evidence of a widespread German 
conspiracy, it must be made clear to him that he should produce 
it; otherwise he will be rightly accused of making these whole- 
sale arrests for sinister political purposes. 

Press comment on the statement of the British Press 
Bureau is far from unanimous. The London Daily 
Telegraph says: “ The proof is complete, not only com- 
plete but continuous. The Government did its 
duty.” The Telegraph expresses its detestation of “ Sinn 
Fein’s infamous treachery.” The Daily Mail declares 
that the official statement is convincing by its very moder- 
ation. The Daily Express says that the Government was 
more than justified in arresting the Sinn Feiners, but 
adds: “ Prove these people guilty in open court, and 
Ireland will listen to them no more. Keep the interned 
without trial, and half of Ireland will believe them libeled 
innocents.” 

The Daily Chronicle believes that more substantial jus- 
tification of the recent arrests should be given: 

If there are reasons of state against a full disclosure, no less 
are there reasons of state for revealing sufficient evidence to 
justify the strong action taken. It is not enough to say that there 
is a plot. So deep-seated is the suspicion of the Government 
that Irish public opinion will want more than this to convince 
it of the reality of the conspiracy. . 


The Daily News, according to the New York Times, 
also calls for evidence, saying that it is irrelevant and 
profoundly misleading to recapitulate the evidence of 
1916 as proof of Irish complicity in the alleged plot of 
1918. 

Evidence much more specific than mere proof of German and 
German-American machinations is needed if the Government’s 
action is to be vindicated. As far as the present document is 
concerned such evidence is clearly not forthcoming. ... If the 
evidence cannot be published the least that can be demanded is 
that it should be examined by competent, impartial judges, in 
whose findings the public would have implicit confidence. 


The same editorial suggests that the evidence be sub- 
mitted to former Premier Asquith, Arthur Henderson, 
the Labor party leader, and John Dillon or Joseph Devlin, 
and says that confirmation by such a panel would con- 
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vince every section in Parliament and the country, and 
that Parliament must insist upon some such investiga- 
tion. ‘‘ To issue such evidence as is now published is 
not a compliment,” it concludes, “to the intelligence of 
the public.” 

The J/rish Independent, a Nationalist organ, says of 
the revelations: 

It is an ex parte statement. The accused have not been heard. 
It is thus a question of credibility, upon which British and 
Irish opinions may come to widely diverse conclusions. .. . All 
sections of the Nationalists have a profound interest in having 
the issue solved clearly and immediately. Ireland is not and 
never has been pro-German. 

The /rish Times, a Unionist organ, speaks thus: 

The revelations must satisfy impartial men that Germany 
had continuous associations with the disaffected elements since 
1916. The evidence is convincing that arrangements for another 
uprising were made almost openly, consisting of drillings, pro- 
German speeches and the theft of arms and ammunition. John 
Dillon must disassociate himself from the Sinn Fein, which 
stands convicted of conspiracy with the enemy. Unless he does 
he will lose the support of the moderate Nationalists, thereby 
dealing a body blow to Home Rule. 

The Freeman’s Journal is very outspoken : 

To imprison people and, while their mouths are closed and 
they are prevented from facing their accusers, to send broadcast 
to the world a document charging them with the most desperate 
and serious offenses unsupported by a tittle of real evidence or 
by any of the documents so lavishly promised appears to us 
one of the most outrageous instances of injustice in the long 
history of British misgovernment in Ireland. 

Mr. William O’Brien, Mr. Devlin and Mr. Dillon have 
all declared that the evidence is not conclusive. 


Russia.—The Novaya Zhizn, a Russian advanced- 
Socialist organ, states that the disintegration of village 
life is proceeding with demoralizing rapidity. Having 
plundered the landowners’ estates 
the peasants quarrel with one another 
for the division of the spoils, while 
widespread famine increases the gravity of the situation. 
The journal declares: 


The Class-War 
Rages 


In some districts the population has long ago consumed all 
the available stocks of corn, including seed-corn, while in 
others the peasants, having had a good harvest, are hiding corn 
and even burying it in order not to share it with their starving 
neighbors. All this must lead, and in some places has already 
led, to a war of all against all, and to the most ‘senseless chaos 
and universal destruction and murder. Information is constantly 
arriving of the division of military property among the demoral- 
ized soldiers and of various outrages committed by them. Mon- 
strous rumors are circulated about the army which is returning 
from Asia Minor. It appears that it has brought into the 
Crimea a large number of female slaves, and that at Theodosia 
a regular slave-market is being held, the supply being so large 
that prices soon fell from 100 to 150 rubles to 25 or 30 rubles 
per slave. 

The bread ration in Petrograd, which had been one- 
eighth of a pound weekly, is now totally exhausted. In 
Moscow, however, the food situation is not so bad and 
the anarchists have been kept down. But hopeless 
political chaos reigns almost everywhere. The Social 


Revolutionary party, which claims to be the strongest 
labor group in Russia, sent a letter of protest not long 
ago to the French Socialists, saying: 

The Social Revolutionary party declares that the newly formed 
Communist group, formerly Bolsheviki, must on all accounts be 
excluded from the Internationale for having called upon the most 
elementary principles of democracy to resuscitate forms of 
despotism and violence. They have betrayed the cause of inter- 
national Socialism by an infamous separate peace with the 
crowned despots of Central Europe, transferring Russia, dis- 
armed, humiliated, and crushed, into an administrative supply 
house destined to sustain the German offensive in the west. 

The Social Revolutionary party expresses the hope that all the 
national sections of the Labor Internationale will determine their 
attitude as regards the Bolshevist usurpers, taking into consid- 
eration this declaration of our party, which itself has the right to 
speak for all Russian labor, having held an absolute majority in 
the Constitutional Convention, whose powers will be resuscitated. 
There are but few indications, however, of the Bolshevist 
power weakening from within, and all counter-revolu- 
tionary movements prove unsuccessful. 

The problem of how to help Russia to save herself 
and keep from coming under Germany’s complete con- 
trol is puzzling the Administration at Washington and 
the statesmen of the Allies. There 
seem to be three groups of opinion 
on the question. Great Britain and 
France favor prompt military action. The United States 
believes in a policy of non-interference, trusting that 
matters will adjust themselves. Japan would like to seize 
towns in Eastern Siberia and thus prevent the spread 
of German influence. Washington holds that it would 
be a great mistake to send troops into Russian territory, 
for that move would drive the people into the arms of 
Germany, and that a military expedition that undertook 
to strengthen the power of the Bolsheviki would make 
a bigger blunder still, for that would turn the better class 
of Russians to Germany. As a compromise the dispatch 
of a civilian commission made up of all the Allies is 
suggested. Protected by a large military force, the com- 
mission would enter Siberia and win the confidence of 
the people by supporting the local governments. 

Dr. Harold Williams, for several years a Petrograd 
correspondent, writes to the London Daily Chronicle that 
in his opinion unless effective assistance is soon given 
Russia, Germany will dominate the country. He writes: 

What is needed is a rallying point for the Allied cause on 
Russian territory, a center of organization. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of Russians who love their country, who 
feel bitterly her shame and ruin, and who are longing for an 
opportunity to rebuild the State. They are thinking, scheming, 
waiting sadly and wearily in towns. Their hands are tied, their 
voices lowered to a whisper. Detachments of their more active 
forces are still carrying on a lonely struggle somewhere amid 
the chaos. Alexieff’s little band in remote regions of the Cos- 
sack steppes, Semenoff’s forces in Eastern Siberia, companies 
of guerrila fighters clinging desperately to the hope of Russian 
freedom in the Kirghiz steppes or in the Caucausus, and others 
still who bow the head, feign submission, and watch. 

Dr. Williams suggests that a Japanese army, accom- 
panied by Allied representatives, should enter Russia. 


How Can Russia 
Be Helped? 
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The Daily Paper’s Catholic Readers 


J. C. WatsH 


HAT is really the purpose of those who let their 

W\ fancy play with the idea of a Catholic daily is 

that there should be a daily newspaper not read- 
ily distinguishable from any other, but in which, when 
there appears in the news anything to affect Catholic 
susceptibilities, the direction of the paper can be counted 
upon to make sure that nothing gratuitously offensive to 
the Catholic interest will appear, no anti-Catholic coloring 
be given, no hasty comment of a kind to wound the feel- 
ings of Catholics be made. This could readily be ex- 
tended to cover such aspirations as were recently ex- 
pressed in a letter to America for the introduction of the 
Catholic view-point into articles on the theater, on science 
and on other subjects. Nobody will dispute the desira- 
bility of such a product. Let us concede, however, that 
the yearning for it can be traced to impatience over what 
one has to put up with when he reads his paper in the 
morning. Rarely, indeed, does it happen that the daily 
paper handles an item of critical interest to Catholics in 
the way Catholics would like. No wonder they long for 
one in which that would be done. Whether they would 
be properly appreciative if they had it may be quite an- 
other question, but the fact that resentment is there is in 
itself something to go upon. 

The natural expression of that resentment is usually 
found in a letter which tries to set the paper right. Often- 
est, indeed, we just grumble and pass on, but when suffi- 
ciently aroused we do write letters. Writing letters is 
one thing. Getting them printed is quite another. The 
publisher has a marked preference for letters which re- 
flect or endorse his own views. And even when such 
letters are printed they usually come forth into type 
walled around with hostility. 

There are those who think there is nothing so good as 
these challenges to latent prejudices. The correctness of 
their view is open to question. Who has not known of 
luncheon clubs, literary societies and other intellectual 
aggregations which pride themselves upon inviting speak- 
ers identified with unpopular causes, whose members 
give themselves over to an hour’s enjoyment of oratory 
and then return, with more or less violence according as 
their bow has been bent, to the aggressive assertion of 
their original views? Generally, the orator’s achieve- 
ment is the stirring in their minds of a more or less con- 
scious contempt of his willingness to be paraded for their 
entertainment. If it should ever happen that he needed 
to call upon them for the defense of the principles he 
has enunciated he would quickly learn how completely 
his time has been wasted. 

After all, the potency of any cause is in the advocacy 








of those who believe in it, and the success of any propa- 
ganda is in bringing into association the minds of those 
who ought to think alike. Granted that the unchecked 
influence of an inherently hostile press is unsettling; 
granted that many a man who begins by resenting what 
he reads ends by mistrusting his first impulse; surely the 
remedy is to fortify those who are of the right mind in the 
beginning. 

In this past year, for example, the Catholic has been 
on the defensive most of the time. At one time it is the 
Pope that is under attack; at another it is Catholic 
Quebec; at another it is Catholic Ireland. Catholic Bel- 
gium has escaped so far, but not Catholic Poland. It is 
not wholly by accident that summary adverse judgments 
are passed upon all these recalcitrants. And yet how 
many Catholics, who cherish their religion but who read 
only the daily press, had a right conception of the posi- 
tion of the Pope in August, 1917; had a right concep- 
tion of the attacks upon his Holiness after the disaster 
to the Italian arms; had a right conception of the reli- 
gious situation in Canada last winter ; have any right con- 
ception of what the Irish Hierarchy are about now? 
Which of them did not yield to the innuendo when it was 
reported the Pope was scheming to add Catholic Poland 
to Catholic Austria? Which of them did not wince when 
the Pope was reported to have received a delegation of 
Finns? 

The truth is that nobody is going to bear up against all 
this unless he feels strongly about it. It takes rather 
more than courage, it takes real devotion, to face the fact 
that all these things were and are in some way linked 
up together, and to insist upon printing the truth when 
the materials of truth can be obtained. And it needs no 
argument at all to prove that the only place where genu- 
ine service could be rendered in such circumstances was 
in papers which could count upon the good-will of their 
readers, and not upon good-will merely, but upon that 
support which is firmly based on intelligent appreciation, 
sympathetic understanding, and the confidence that goes 
with long and familiar intercourse of minds. 

Just as there is nothing quite so irritating as to hear 


‘one’s Catholic friends, for whom one has the highest 


respect, repeating like so many gramophones the topical 
newspaper attacks upon the Pope, upon the Irish Bishops, 
upon Quebec Catholics, so there is nothing quite so heart- 
ening as when one finds in these friends a discriminating 
regard for the evidence which an occasional Catholic 
editor has had the grace to discover and the hardihood to 
print. 

We have the right to require that such a paper shall 
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be in existence, although it is hard to see against whom 
the right is enforceable. If the paper is given us we 
have the privilege of inviting our friends to join us within 
the circle of its influence. How would it do, every time 
one finds his gorge rising over some new display of igno- 
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rance or contempt of Catholic feelings in his daily paper, 
there and then to resolve to secure one new reader for 
AMERICA? With the present frequency of provocation, 
that method would soon result in settling whatever Cath- 
olic-newspaper problem there is. 


Centenary of the Sacred Heart Religious 


BLANCHE M. KELLy 


EACE, it has been said, has her victories as well 
as war, and such a victory was celebrated during 
the current week when the Religious of the Sacred 

Heart observed the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of their Society in the New World. On May 
29, 1918, which by happy import was in that year like- 
wise the Feast of the Sacred Heart, Mother Philippine- 
Rose Duchesne, with four companions, landed at New 
Orleans and proceeded on a five weeks’ voyage up the 
Mississippi to St. Louis, the episcopal city of Bishop 
Dubourg, at whose invitation they had come. 

It was only eighteen years since the Society itself had 
come into being when four young women had pronounced 
their religious vows in the tiny chapel of a private house 
in Paris—Paris from which the clouds of warfare and 
anarchy were only beginning to lift. One of these was 
she who is now known as Blessed Madeline-Sophie 
Barat, whose priest-brother, Louis, had so trained her 
mind and fostered in her soul its inclination for the pur- 
suit of holiness that, under the subsequent direction of 
the great Father Varin, she became the foundress of one 
of the great educational Congregations of the Church. 

The center of the recent celebration was the convent 
of Maryville, provincial house of the St. Louis vicariate, 
within whose boundaries is St. Charles, the cradle of the 
Society in this country. This first home was a log-cabin 
in what was then the hamlet of St. Charles, leased for 
the nuns by Bishop Dubourg pending the completion of 
the house that was being built for them at Florissant. 
They had come out from their own country with the 
spirit of missionaries, athirst for souls and for the suf- 
ferings that are their price, and in this respect at least 
they had from the very first their heart’s desire. Pioneer 
conditions prevailed throughout the region, the climate 
was severe and sickness almost epidemic. Nevertheless 
with the sublime temerity of Sisters they opened in their 
log-house a boarding school as well as a school for poor 
children and when in the following year they removed 
to Florissant twenty boarders accompanied them. And 
not only did the school prosper in the face of dishearten- 
ing difficulties, but subjects began to apply for admission 
into the Society and new foundations were undertaken, 
that at Grand Coteau in Lower Louisiana in 1821, that 
at St. Michael’s in 1825, and a house in the city of St. 
Louis in 1827, this last through the generosity of Mr. 


John Mullanphy. These houses were the nucleus of the 
present vicariates of St. Louis and the West, with their 
subsequent foundations at Maryville, Cincinnati (Clif- 
ton), New Orleans, Chicago (Lake Forest and Pine 
Grove Avenue), San Francisco (Jackson Street and 
Menlo Park), St. Joseph, Omaha and Seattle. 

The rapidity with which the early foundations were 
made, the unmistakable recognition accorded to them as 
institutions of higher education and the equally unmis- 
takable hazards of the future in a country only finding 
its own feet, decided the Superior General to send over 
an official visitor. Accordingly, in 1841, Mother Eliza- 
beth Galitzin, a member of a distinguished Russian 
family, and like her mother a convert from Orthodoxy, 
arrived in America. One of her first acts was to found 
a convent in New York (Houston Street) at the ex- 
press wish of Bishop Dubois. In this she was assisted by 
Madame Aloysia Hardey, at that time superior of St. 
Michael’s, but immediately placed over the New York 
foundation. Mother Barat called Mother Hardey her 
first American daughter and she deserves the title of sec- 
ond foundress of her Society in the United States, for it 
was she who began at Manhattanville the school which 
acquired its national reputation under her administra- 
tion, and having been made Superior Vicar of the Eastern 
province she multiplied its convents, so that within its 
boundaries there is now only one house that was not 
founded under her personal supervision. 

The Society reached Canada in 1842, the first colony 
setting out under the superiorship of Mother de Kersaint, 
member of a Breton family famous for its devotion to 
the Church and to France. It was a kinsman of hers who 
after a distinguished career as an admiral protested to 
the Constitutional Assembly against the condemnation of 
King Louis XVI, and not satisfied with posting his pro- 
test at the corner of every street in Paris, mounted the 
tribune of the Assembly and read aloud his resignation 
from that body, declaring that he had borne the disgrace 
of being their associate but that nothing could compei 
him to be their accomplice. The natural sequel to this 
was death by the guillotine. 

It was December when the little band under Mother 
de Kersaint’s leadership set out and they had not pro- 
ceeded far up the Hudson when the captain of the steam- 
boat announced his intention of turning back owing to the 




















rapidly forming ice, but offered to put ashore any who 
were anxious to proceed. Decision was an easy matter 
to Mother de Kersaint. ‘“ We were told to go,” said she, 
“but we were not told to return.” The result of this 
spirit was the convent at St. Jacques d’Achigan, later 
transferred to St. Vincent de Paul, and in 1858 to its 
present beautiful site at the Sault-au-Recollet, provincial 
house for the Canadian vicariate. Besides a house in the 
city of Montreal the Society has convents at Halifax and 
Vancouver, those founded at London and St. John’s hav- 
ing since been closed, owing to local difficulties. 

As has been said, the houses of the New York prov- 
ince multiplied under Mother Hardey and at present, be- 
sides three in the city of New York, there are one in the 
Archdiocese of Boston, two in the archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia (Arch Street and Eden Hall) ; two in the diocese 
of Detroit (Jefferson Avenue and Grosse Pointe Farms) ; 
one in the diocese of Albany (Kenwood, which is the 
general novitiate and juniorate for North America) ; one 
in the city of Rochester (Prince Street) and one in Provi- 
dence (Elmhurst, founded by Rev. Mother Jones). The 
houses in Cuba and Porto Rico are also dependent on 
Manhattanville. 

The Cuban foundation was one of the marvels achieved 
by Mother Hardey in the face of what most people would 
consider insuperable obstacles, some due to the exces- 
sive zeal of friends, some to the political complications 
of the day and the strained relations between the Captain 


General of the island and the Bishop of Havana, some— - 


and these perhaps the most serious—due to her own 
grave illness, which, however, resulted in an almost 
miraculous recovery. 

Similar difficulties attended the foundation in Mexico 
in 1882. Years before the expelled Bishop of La Pueblo, 
Mgr. de Labastida, had been offered by Mother Hardey 
a home in one of the houses on the grounds at Manhat- 
tanville, where he sojourned for some time. He expressed 
the hope that when he was restored to his diocese the 
Society of the Sacred Heart would make a foundation 
there and even prophesied to Mother Tommasini that she 
would be one of the founders. What at that time did not 
seem even a remote possibility eventually came to pass, 
but when the colony of foundresses, disguised in secular 
attire owing to the hostility of the civil authorities, ar- 
rived in Mexico City, to which see Bishop de Labastida 
had been transferred, they found his manner constrained 
and aloof, while their reception by their Jesuit neighbors 
was even repellent. It was only after they had groped 
their way to success in this discouraging atmosphere that 
they realized what true friendship had dictated such pru- 
dent behavior, for the authorities were watching for only 
the slightest betrayal on the part of bishop or priests of 
the fact that the newcomers were Sisters to send them 
packing from the country. 

An unusual feature of the Society’s work was its mis- 
sion among the Pottowatomie Indians. Mother Du- 
chesne’s desire to come to America was prompted by an 
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eagerness to minister to the Indians. From the day that 
she first heard the Macedonian cry from the lips of a 
returned missionary she never ceased to pray that she 
might be sent among them, but it was only in her old 
age that this prayer was heard. She had then, at her 
own entreaty, been relieved of the burdens of the supe- 
riorship, and when Father De Smet secured, through 
Mother Galitzin, the services of several Sacred Heart 
religious for St. Mary’s mission in Kansas, whither the 
Jesuits had followed the transferred Pottowatomies, he 
begged that the saintly Mother Duchesne might be in- 
cluded among them. “Let her come,” urged the mis- 
sionary, “ even though we have to carry her on our shoul- 
ders.” To do honor to their new teachers the Indians 
came out to meet them in full war-paint, to the terror of 
the other. Sisters but to Mother Duchesne’s great joy. 
The success of St. Mary’s mission was subsequently 
praised by President Pierce in a message to Congress, 
and the Sacred Heart School was flourishing when in 
1869 it was officially visited by Mother Hardey. 

The object of the Society of the Sacred Heart is de- 
clared to be “ the education of girls,” and the records of 
the past one-hundred years show how thoroughly it has 
fulfilled its object. It does not, of course, shrink from 
that modern acid-test of education, examinations. It can 
even point to a surer evidence of success in the achieve- 
ments of so many of its pupils in what the world calls 
fields of endeavor. In such fields Elmhurst, for instance, 
is represented by Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, whose 
literary repute is international; Miss Pauline Willis, 
founder of the Catholic Reference Library of London, 
and Miss Elizabeth Boyle O’Reilly, lecturer and author ; 
Eden Hall, by the essayist, Miss Agnes Repplier, and 
Miss Helen Grace Smith, writer of verse; Kenwood by 
Miss Katherine Hennessay, a lecturer of distinction, and 
Miss Walworth, writer; the Sault, by the great Albani, 
whose singing brought her the homage of the world; 
Miss Margaret Anglin, who has restored to the stage 
something of the classic distinction which it possessed 
in a less strident age; Manhattanville, by Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Blake, Miss Anne Stuart Bailey and Miss Mary 
Catherine Crowley, all writers of note, and the late Miss 
Elizabeth Lummis, foundress of the Daughters of the 
Faith; Rochester, by Miss Katherine Conway, journalist 
and writer, and Grosse Pointe by Miss Katherine Van 
Dyke, also a successful journalist. 

And yet perhaps it is not such a manifestation of works 
that the Sisters themselves would offer in vindication of 
their theories of education, but the thousands of women 
whose homes are the boundaries of their fame, the exem- 
plary wives, the careful mothers, the dutiful daughters, 
whose lives are the good odor of Christ, who in the midst 
of riches are not uplifted, who are not undone by ad- 
versity, who carry their faith like a banner and keep 
their hearts unspotted from the world, because by the 
Providence of God they had the good fortune to dwell 
for a season under the tutelage of the Sacred Heart. 
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Foch, the Man of the Hour 


RAYMOND CRAFT 


KUL greatness, it has been said, is only brought 
out by a great crisis. The man of talent and 

genius often lies hidden and obscure while lesser 
men have their day, but let a great danger threaten, let 
an extraordinary peril put the very existence of a nation 
in jeopardy, then charlatans retiring in meek and chas- 
tened silence leave the master mind a clear field for 
action. In no case is this truth verified more completely 
than in that of General Ferdinand Foch, the Commander- 
in-Chief of all the Allied forces on the western front. 
Known before the fall of 1914 only in army circles as the 
Director of the War College and a shrewd tactician, he 
leaped, almost in a single hour, into public fame as the 
leading figure in the most decisive battle of the present 
war, the battle of the Marne. 

General Foch was born at Tarbes on August 4, 1851. 
His father was secretary general of the Prefecture and 
had three sons, one of whom is a Jesuit, the other a law- 
ver at Tarbes, while the third, of whom we speak, has 
just been elevated to the highest rank possible in the 
\lhed forces. At the Jesuit College of St. Etienne, young 
loch was noted for his love of study and exemplary con- 
There he acquired that same precision and method 
He was, as one of his 


duct. 
that have since made him famous. 
early masters said, “ made for the Polytechnique,” the 
great school for mathematicians and strategists. But 
with his mathematical talents he combined a love for 
literary studies that was almost a passion. History espe- 
cially appealed to him and he early learned to carry him- 
self in imagination to the ancient battlefields whose 
glorious traditions he was so capable of upholding. In 
1873, after his first year at the Polytechnique, he re- 
ceived a commission as sub-lieutenant, and from then on 
he made his way by slow stages till in 1907 he was ap- 
pointed Brigadier, commander of artillery in the Fifth 
Army Corps, and Director of the Ecole de Guerre. In 
1911 he was made General of Division, and in 1912 was 
sent to Cambridge to the British Maneuvers as head of 
the French military mission; when the war broke out he 
was in command of the Twentieth Corps at Nancy. 
Practically his entire course from sub-lieutenant to 
general has been spent with the troops, and thus he has 
had ample opportunity to put into practice the strategy 
which his keen, precise mind had formulated. As Direc- 
tor of the Ecole de Guerre his work was not the cut-and- 
dried tactics of the book-strategist; it was rather an art, 
the product of a man who had found his work and loved 
it. With his passion for clearness and accuracy, his mis- 
sionary-like zeal, and his intense, flaming patriotism, he 
had accomplished wonders in his teaching. His bound- 
less energy infused into others a similar fire. He worked 
hard himself and permitted no shirkers about him. In all 
his teaching his aim was not to give his officers a set rule 
of conduct for every emergency, but rather the necessary 
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mental direction for reasoning out their problems for 
themselves. ‘‘ My pages,” he says, “ are beacon fires on 
the peaks to guide the mariner in the storm.” 

General Foch is an ardent disciple of Napoleon. Like 
the Little Corporal, he believes that the victor is he that 
“ gets there first with the most men.”’ Like him, too, he is 
a firm believer in the all-importance of the morale of the 
troops. War to his mind is not merely a physical combat ; 
it is spiritual and intellectual as well. A battle to him is 
lost only when defeat is acknowledged; conversely, it is 
won when the army steadfastly refuses to accept defeat. 
It is not won by the haphazard rush as of so many wild 
animals: the victors are those who pursue their maneu- 
vers with precision and confidence, giving way to no 
obstacles and holding firm in the face of all dangers. To 
this end strict discipline is an absolute requirement. Not 
a blind obedience, but an intelligent, harmonious co- 
operation with the commander’s will and the use of every 
possible means to carry out his plans. A battle is the 
clash of two wills, and the victor is he whose will is the 
stronger. A clearly defined end to be gained, a single 
aim in all minds, the same holy anger in every breast, a 
supreme, united effort—these are the forces that win 
battles. 

From this it is clear that Foch is a man of studious 
mind, a thinker and a strategist, and the time of need 
revealed him also as a man of stirring, smashing action. 
On the fifth of September, 1914, von Kluck gave the 
French generals the inspiration for the battle of the 
Marne by exposing his right flank to an attack. They im- 
mediately seize the opportunity and fall upon the Ger- 
man wing. Foch, with three army corps, holds the center 
of the line, and it is here that the Germans seek to avenge 
themselves for the repulse of their right flank. For four 
days Foch stands firm under a terrific bombardment and 
desperate assaults. On the fifth he sends Joffre the 
famous dispatch, “ Outflanked on the right, outflanked on 
the left. Situation on the whole excellent. Am going to 
advance.” And advance he does, falling with a truly 
Napoleonic daring upon the enemy’s flank. His position 
is now desperate. The die is cast and he must abide by 
his decision. If his supporting division under Grossetti 
comes up in time, all is well; if not—failure. He pleads 
with his troops to stand firm and promises them help by 
noon. Midday comes and Grossetti fails to arrive. Foch 
sends out more appeals and nobly the troops respond. 
Finally, at six in the evening, Grossetti appears and the 
balance swings towards the side of the French. The 
Germans retreat. Foch was again “the anvil on which 
victory was forged.” 

Though the battle of the Marne is Foch’s greatest 
achievement, he has still other laurels in his wreath. In 
the long battle of Flanders his part was no less important 
and decisive. The Germans, overwhelmingly superior 
in number, were pushing the British back and the French 
were coming up to support them. Dixmude was threat- 
ened. But Foch had not lost his iron temper in the face 
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ot danger. He ordered the sluices to be opened and 
flooded the land, barring the Germans from Dunkirk. 
But now a new battle was beginning around Ypres and 
the situation looked desperate for the Allied forces. The 
Kaiser was with his troops, waiting to make his triumphal 
entry into Ypres. More positions were lost, and the Allies 
deemed it advisable to retreat. In a council of war Foch 
addressed the British commander, Sir John French: 
“The Germans have sixteen army corps on our front; 
we have but ten, including your command. If you retire 
I shall remain here with eight, one against two. As for 
me, come what may, even if it costs me my life, I shall 
not give way. I give you my word for it, as a soldier, 
and do you give me yours.” And French gave it. A plan 
for a counter-attack was drawn up and executed. Town 
after town was retaken. The Kaiser was robbed of his 
expected triumph, and Foch in the early morning occu- 
pied the imperial headquarters. 

General Foch has always been a fervent Catholic. He 
bears his piety as he bears his honors, simply and without 
ostentation. Although he knew that his military advance- 
ment was hampered by his practical faith, yet through the 
years he never sacrificed it for worldly distinctions. This 
was well exemplified in 1907, when Clemenceau, the 


French Premier, was looking for a Director of the Ecole 
de Guerre. He had considered general after general, but 
was finally driven to nominate Foch. The latter, too well 
aware of the hostility of the Premier and his Government 
to all things Catholic, replied abruptly: ‘‘ Why, sir, it is 
impossible! I am not even a candidate. Moreover, do 
you not know of my family and myself, all practising 
Catholics, and my brother an exiled Jesuit? What will 
the hostile Assembly say at my appointment?” “ Your 
brother a Jesuit!” said Clemenceau. “ What do I care 
about that? He cannot prevent your appointment.”” Such 
a man is General Foch. His religious honesty, confi- 
dence, tranquillity, boundless energy, imperturbable good- 
humor have made him a favorite of the army, and in him 
they place their unwavering trust. These qualities, to- 
gether with his keen brain and thorough mastery of mili- 
tary tactics, make him a fit leader for the Allied forces. 
And we Americans can rest assured that the path to vic- 
tory will be as short as possible when Foch, the master 
strategist, the hero of the Marne, is in command of the 
Allied forces. What a light and inspiration shall such a 
Catholic soldier as General Foch be to our Catholic boys, 
who, enrolled in the armies of the Republic, shall follow 
his leadership in France! 


Madame Palladino, High Priestess of Spiritism 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


recalls the career of a woman who attracted public 

notice throughout the civilized world because of 
her reputation for the possession of powers to produce 
manifestations that careful observers declared to be un- 
doubtedly supernatural or at least ultra-natural. She had 
been before the public for a score of years and had given 
séances for many distinguished scientists not only in Italy 
but in France and in England. She had visited America, 
attracting wide attention here and incidentally taking 
home with her a large sum of money. Though her trick- 
ery had been exposed again and again, that fact had not 
kept distinguished scientists from believing that Madame 
Palladino possessed some power that could not be ex- 
plained on ordinary scientific grounds and therefore must 
be referred to some force different from those of our 
material world. 

Her death comes just at a time when the losses of the 
great war are making people particularly susceptible to 
spiritistic suggestions, and it recalls the general readiness 
to believe in communications from the spirit world that 
characterized the period just before and after the end of 
our Civil War. Spiritism in this country at that time was 
so widespread that most of the cities and towns here in 
the East and a great many of those in the West had 
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spiritistic temples, and a series of organized congregations 
of believers in Spiritism held meetings several evenings 
every week and were thought to represent a great new 
religious force in the world. Lawyers, physicians, even 
Judges of the Supreme Court of various States, profes- 
sors at a number of universities, and, above all, the new- 
rich became ardent members of this novel cult, and some 
of them wrote books in favor of it. After reading the 
accounts of such men as Judge Dexter or Professor Hare 
it is hard to believe that the movement of which they 
were such enthusiastic advocates was nothing but a pass- 
ing popular delusion. 

About 1870 the Spiritists claimed to have had some 
millions of adherents in this country and their property 
holdings and popular influence seemed to make it im- 
probable that the movement’s influence would wane al- 
most completely in less than a generation. Those who 
think that Eddyism is likely to have an enduring exist- 
ence should study the rise and fall of Spiritism as a re- 
ligious movement in this country between 1850, and, say, 
1880, for it originated here in America and its history as 
a spreading cult is practically contained within those 
thirty years. 

Spiritism, or the belief that the spirits of the other 
world can be induced in one way or another to interfere 
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in this, has had its ups and downs. Owing to the war- 
losses in the European countries and to the fact that the 
old are left to bewail the deaths of the young, there now 
seems to be a disposition to take up the practice of Spirit- 
ism once more. Mediums are found who will for a pecu- 
niary consideration put their dupes in communication 
with anyone in the spirit world. Some of these frauds 
need no preparation except the announcement that you 
have come and the knowledge that you have the proper 
fee ready, for they will then proceed without delay to 
bring you messages from another world. The District 
Attorney of New York has recently been after these me- 
diums, for there has been a luxuriant growth of them 
since we entered the war. Many of them are quite ready 
to communicate with the “ spirits” and find out whether 
near relatives of those who consult them are to perish in 
the war or not. Though they know, of course, all about 
the present, the future and the past, the records of the 
District Attorney’s office show that they do not know 
that some of the ladies who consult them are agents of 
the police and that a policeman is standing outside the 
door waiting to arrest them as soon as they have taken 
the fee which is offered them in marked money. 

It would seem worth while, then, to review Madame 
Palladino’s career, because the acceptance by distin- 
guished scientists of some of her manifestations as surely 
representing spiritistic interventions has done more than 
almost anything else in the last twenty years to give an 
air of respectability to Spiritism. Madame Palladino’s 
favorite phenomena were to have a table move apparently 
without any material or personal force being applied to it 
and then to have a curtain seemingly blown toward her 
or away from her, and at times to have bells mysteriously 
rung in the room where she was. It was these more or 
less toylike performances, so reminiscent of the simpler 
forms of prestidigitation, that gave Madame Palladino 
her reputation. Her hands were supposed to be held, her 
feet were supposed to be guarded from movement, the 
room was darkened, the scientists sat around, the table- 
moving, curtain-blowing, bell-ringing performances took 
place, and then straightway spirit intervention was in- 
voked. Why spirits good or evil should want to do such 
trivial things for gaping scientists whose curiosity had 
been aroused, and what it could all mean, is indeed diffi- 
cult to understand, but there it was. 

Perhaps the description of a definite experiment with 
Madame Palladino as it was given in an important Eng- 
lish magazine some half dozen years ago will illustrate 
better than anything else just what seemed of such won- 
derful significance. Three very skeptical English scien- 
tists went down to Naples, and, having secured an equally 
skeptical Italian teacher of science, proceeded to get in 
touch with Madame Palladino and to arrange for a 
séance. She was the wife of a little tradesman in Naples 
and it was not difficult to secure her, for it was definitely 
understood that her services would be amply rewarded. 
The scientists then proceeded to arrange the terms of the 


experiment. There was to be a table in the room to 
which would be brought a series of chairs, a curtain was 
to be hung across the corner, about two feet from the 
wall, and behind it there were to be some bells and a 
musical instrument or two. Madame Palladino described 
what she wanted and allowed them to provide the appara- 
tus and the conditions of the experiment. 

According to the description of the séance published 
quite seriously in the Nineteenth Century and After, for 
some considerable time nothing happened until the scien- 
tists were beginning to be afraid that the terms which 
they had set for the experiment were either too difficult 
for the spirits to overcome or that they were not to be 
treated to any manifestations at all. After a time, how- 
ever, for no one knew better than Madame Palladino the 
value of heightened expectancy and the tiring of the con- 
centration of attention with which observers start such a 
séance, she began to writhe as if under the influence of 
some mysterious power. After a certain amount of these 
movements, which heightened expectancy and still fur- 
ther wearied attention, the table began to tip. The phe- 
nomenon was manifestly not caused by Madame Palla- 
dino’s hands or feet, as time was given for all to assure 
themselves of that fact. Then the table tipped a good 
deal and returned with a noise to the floor, and finally the 
curtain began to move as if blown outward from the wall. 
This happened over and over again. Last of all the bell 
was rung. The scientists were quite sure that they had 
been the witnesses of events that could not possibly be 
attributed to human agency and they were marvelously 
impressed with the fact that they had been given the priv- 
ilege of having demonstrated to them the existence of 
another world than that of matter which can in the pres- 
ence of a medium intervene in material affairs. 

I remember reading the article at the time and know- 
ing the names of the men who took part in it, and know- 
ing that some of them had written exposures of Spiritism 
before, I wondered what it all meant. As the result of 
this demonstration Madame Palladino was brought to this 
country to give a series of séances here for the benefit 
of skeptics and others who were willing to pay well for 
them. Her impressario was Mr. Hereward Carrington, 
who had been one of the skeptics convinced at Naples, I 
believe, and whose book on “ The Physical Phenomena 
of Spiritualism ” had gathered together many exposures 
of mediums and their ingenious ways of securing spirit- 
istic results. 

Those who attended Madame Palladino’s séances in 
this country observed that her cabinet, with its curtain 
and the various musical instruments behind it, were al- 
ways within reach of her free foot. But how was she 
able to get her foot out ftom her shoe without that man- 
euver being detected by the “ control,” whose foot was 
placed on hers? The explanation is simple, for there was 
a special arch in her shoe to prevent its collapse, and in 
the midst of the writhing movements always supposed to 
accompany the advent of the spirits it was not hard to 























wriggle her foot out from the shoe. After this exposure 
subsequent séances for which special arrangements had 
been made at universities with definite modes of control 
elaborated for them proved failures. Practically only one 
thing remained to be explained, and that was how cur- 
rents of cold air were produced which various people felt 
coming from the direction in which the spirits evoked 
were supposed to be. These were perhaps all the more 
surprising because currents of cold air are not usually 
associated with the sort of spirits that would be under the 
command of a dear good lady who had been caught cheat- 
ing on a number of occasions. 

The rest of the story is so well remembered that it 
scarcely needs to be repeated. Suffice it to say that here 
in America Madame Palladino and her “ wonders ”’ were 
ruthlessly exposed in this way: At a séance arranged with 
her, besides the scientists supposed to be present, two 
other men were introduced into the room _ without 
Madame Palladino’s knowledge. They were dressed all 
in black and were lying along the floor beneath the table. 
In the midst of the performance, after the table had tilted 
a few times and the curtain had blown outward, suddenly 
there was a scream. It was from Madame Palladino. As 
she screamed she struggled to get her foot back into her 
shoe. One of the men lying along the floor, both of 
whom were conjurers, had discovered Madame Palla- 
dino’s foot slipping out of her shoe and proceeding to do 
all the wonderful things that were supposed to need the 
agency of spirits. With the foot free it is of course com- 
paratively easy to understand how in the darkness that 
she set as a condition of her demonstrations she was able 
to accomplish all the wonderful things that she did. 

So it would seem that conjurers rather than scientists 
succeed best in exposing Spiritists. Maskelyne offered 
to duplicate any trick performed by mediums. He even 
went so far as to offer to do in the light the tricks that 
mediums will do only in the dark. A generation ago the 
favorite mode of showing communications with spirits 
was by having them come and loosen the ropes with 
which the medium had been tied and then retie them 
afterward; and a little later slate-writing was all the 
vogue, but both of these modes of spirit communications 
were exposed by conjurers. Scientists will persist in 
dabbling in the matter, however, though their state of 
mind is actually the worst possible for the detection of 
trickery. Literally dozens of them have been fooled, and 
of course Madame Palladino fooled them to the top of her 
bent, made a fortune out of them, secured the unending 
publicity which was balm to her soul, and above all, must 
have vastly amused herself over the success of her tricks 
and the way that she succeeded in taking in the distin- 
guished scientists. 

For on the list of proclaimed believers in her spiritistic 
powers are such men as Professor Charles Richet, head 
of the Department of Physiology of the University of 
Paris, who brought her down to his summer home on an 
island in the Mediterranean and invited a group of dis- 
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tinguished scientists to witness her marvels; Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir William Crookes, Professor Barrett, head of 
the Department of Physics of Trinity College, Dublin; 
and Cesare Lombroso, who attracted so much attention by 
his work on criminal anthropology, which has proved to 
be at least as baseless in realities as Madame Palladino’s 
spirit phenomena. If there is anything in the world that 
shows the scant value of a professor of science’s opinion 
on a matter apart from his own subject it is Madame 
Palladino’s career. The scientists who attended her 
séances and who knew her story, as they thought, and 
who found her not at all clever, were quite sure that she 
could not possibly play any tricks that would deceive 
them. 

It is now known that Madame Palladino’s first hus- 
band was a conjurer who made his living as a traveling 
magician and Madame Palladino went with him, was his 
confederate and knew all about ordinary magic. She had 
received just the training, therefore, that would fit her to 
play tricks upon the scientists, and she did it. Who can 
blame her very much for having made as honest a living 
as a great many other people do, since she herself pro- 
fessed no theories with regard to the phenomena and only 
asked to be paid for the production of them and insisted 
on the conditions under which they should be done ? 

But it is to be hoped that the lesson of Madame Palla- 
dino’s career will teach scientists not to dabble with 
Spiritism unless they are properly accompanied by a con- 
jurer, and that her death just at this time may, prove a 
Providential means of preventing the wide acceptance of 
supposedly spiritistic phenomena, which are nothing 
more nor less than the tricks of designing charlatans who 
are eager to profit by the credulity of foolish people. 


Frontier Catholicism 
P. O’RiorpAN 


H°’ often one has to admire the zeal and devotedness of 
converts. They become Catholics, often after intense 
trials and bitter struggles, to put men and women who were 
reared Catholics to shame by their intelligently practical Cath- 
olic life. Are the readers of America familiar with Hilaire 
Belloc’s pronouncement on the present position of Catholicism 
in England? In his view the impetus of thirty, forty years ago 
is over, and English Catholicism has fallen into a rut. He is 
pessimistic, but will go on working for the interests of the 
Church all the same. This in substance is what he said at a 
public meeting a few months ago. 

I am not sure that his view commends itself to many. We 
look in vain in England today for outstanding figures in Cath- 
olic life like Manning, Newman, Faber, Ward and Dalgairns, all 
converts. Wiseman, indeed, was always a Catholic, but he took 
the liveliest interest in the Oxford movement, and was ever 
on the watch to direct it towards its natural and logical con- 
clusion. 

Here in America we have Mr. Small, a convert, writing, a 
short time since, on the lay apostolate. It does one good to 
read: 


Translate all this into Catholic terms and what do you 
have? An organization of say 100,000 men banded to- 
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gether to do spiritual work under the direction of the 
clergy; to teach classes in Christian doctrine; to go to iso- 
lated country missions on Sundays when a priest is not 
available, recite the rosary with the people, instruct the 
children, and read a sermon or a meditation from an ap- 
proved source; to look up Catholic patients and supply 
them with papers and magazines; to be in readiness to serve 

Mass when the altar-boy fails to appear. : 

Let me clearly state my limitations before I offer any re- 
marks on this. I live on the frontier, where we are all pioneers. 
I have never been in a parish or had charge of a congregation 
where there was a Catholic school. Let city priests, men from 
old, well-established parishes, answer from their point of view. 
I hope their reply will be more encouraging than mine. 

On the frontier, I regret to say, we have not the material for 
a lay apostolate. Yet it is there precisely that a lay apostolate 
is most needed. Until the country is thickly settled there must 
inevitably be many small missions where Mass every Sunday 
is out of the question. Our men lack the necessary knowledge 
to act as catechists though that difficulty could be easily got 
over, for one learns as one teaches. The fatal difficulty is that 
our men lack the will. The frontier Catholic does not say: 
“What shall I do to possess eternal life?” his question, if he 
ever really puts any, seems to be: “How cheaply can I get to 
heaven?” Help a priest? The idea seems rarely to occur to 
him. But he is quite ready to criticize, to find fault. He is loud 
in his professions, but alas! too often feeble in his performance. 
He gives grudgingly and sparingly, and then brags of what 
he gave. 

From the point of view of the frontier I should say as re- 
gards Mr. Small’s proposed lay apostolate: we are not ready 
just yet. Before we can organize a lay apostolate we must 
work, priests and people alike, at raising the standard of Cath- 
olicism, to get Catholics to know their religion, to read Cath- 
olic literature; to think less of their own ease and enjoyment and 
to exert themselves more to spread the Faith; to do less talking, 
less grumbling, and to lead a quiet, solidly practical Catholic 
life. Then the lay apostolate, or something very like it, will 
be the obvious outcome of a higher standard of living. 

One manifestation of the absence of a higher Catholic life 
is to be found in the much complained of dearth of priests. 
Young men on the frontier never seem to think of becoming 
priests. It is too much trouble. Why, to be a priest one has 
to have a good general education, study Latin and Greek, 
philosophy, dogmatic and moral theology, and Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Besides, there is “no money in it.” Yet, in the Provi- 
dence of God, when the standard of Catholic living is high, 
there are vocations enough to supply local needs; when it is 
very high, there are superabundant vocations, and young men 
seek the mission field. 

I should also say to possible lay apostles: It is a splendid 
act of charity to say the rosary for a congregation that has no 
Sunday Mass, to read for them a sermon or meditation. But 
there is a more excellent way, and that is to study for the priest- 
hood, be ordained, and say Mass for them yourselves. You 
have no vocation? Then help the Bishops secure those who 
have vocations; help them to increase the number of their 
priests, to build churches, and to multiply Sunday Masses, for 
on the frontier it is the Sunday Mass that counts. 

To all possible lay apostles I should say: Cultivate the mis- 
sionary spirit. Spread it amongst others. A weak spot in our 
Catholic life is the utter indifference shown by the bulk of our 
Catholics to the missions at home and abroad. American Cath- 
olics strike one as intensely parochial. When they have sup- 
ported the local church with greater or less liberality, they are 
satisfied, they never seem to look beyond their own borders. 
True, there is the “Church Extension Society” which does 
magnificent work, but American Catholics could and should 


do a great deal more. Taking our numbers and means into 
account, who can deny that there is apathy? 

Certainly it is not beyond the means of American Catholics 
to support the churches they have and to increase the number 
of mission churches. One result of a higher standard of Cath- 
olic life, it must be repeated, will be an increase in the number 
of vocations, a supply of priests for those mission churches, so 
that the number of Sunday Masses will be increased. For on 
the frontier, I say again, it is the Mass that counts. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 
Tobacco as an Aid in Warfare 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Few, perhaps, among the many thousands who have con- 
tributed to the Sun Tobacco Fund, and similar patriotic efforts 
to enlist the services of My Lady Nicotine against the Teuton 
enemy, know that there is a precedent in Revolutionary annals for 
this idea. In his attempt to coerce the colonies, it will be remem- 
bered, the King of England hired from their rulers in Germany 
29,875 Hessian mercenaries and sent these placid slaves of the 
militarism of that era across the ocean to help the attempt to 
strangle in its cradle the liberty we enjoy here today. Many of 
these Hessians were Catholics, so Congress thought it would be 
a good idea to appoint a committee to devise a plan to encourage 
them and other foreigners to quit the English service. Accord- 
ingly this committee made a report about which, on August 14, 
1776, Congress adopted several resolutions, which declared that 
his Britannic Majesty, 


Unable to engage Britons sufficient to execute his san- 
guinary measures has applied for aid to certain foreign 
princes who are in the habit of selling the blood of their 
people for money, and from them has procured and trans- 
ported hither considerable numbers of foreigners. 

And it is conceived that such foreigners if apprised of the 
practise of these States would chuse to accept of lands, 
liberty, safety and a communion of good laws and mild 
government in a country where many of their friends and 
relations are already happily settled, rather than continue 
exposed to the toils and dangers of a long and bloody war 
waged against a people guilty of no other crime than that 
of refusing to exchange Freedom for Slavery; and that they 
will do this the more especially when they reflect that after 
they shall have violated every Christian and moral precept 
by invading and attempting to destroy those who have never 
injured them or their country, their only reward, if they 
escape death and captivity, will be to return to the despotism 
of their prince to be by him sold again to do the drudgery 
of some other enemy to the rights of mankind. 


The committee was ordered to have the resolution translated 
into German and “to take proper measures to have it communi- 
cated to the foreign troops.”’ How this was done Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who was a member of the committee, tells in a letter he wrote 
to General Gates from Philadelphia, on August 28, 1776: 


Congress being advised that there is a probability that the 
Hessians might be induced to quit the British service by 
offer of land came to two resolves which, being translated 
into German and printed, are sent to Staten Island to be 
distributed, if practicable among these people. Some of 
them have tobacco marks on the back, so the tobacco being 
put into them in small quantities, as the tobacconists use, 
and suffered to fall into the hands of these people, they 
might divide the papers as plunder, before their officers could 
come to a knowledge of the contents and prevent their being 
read by the men. 


As the records show that 12,562 of the Hessians sent over here 
did not return to Germany it is only fair to suppose that the 


tobacco resolution helped to this satisfactory result. 
Brooklyn. Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 
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That Lamentable “ And” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a communication addressed to America for May 25, entitled 
“Some Preciosities of Literature,” A. P. called attention to cer- 
tain words which seem to be overworked. Among them are 
“and,” “book” and “quality.” We are not now concerned with 
“book” and “quality.” We would like to say a few words on 
behalf of the ostracized “and,” not “and” purum; plain, simple, 
democratic “and.” For the “and” to which A. P. takes excep- 
tion is the haughty and dandified “and” that leaves the ranks 
where he has his honored place and puts himself at the head of 
the procession and the paragraph, to swagger there in ostentatious 
display, a syntactical and strutting drum-major decked out in all 
his foolish finery. A. P. “hates” him. “Outside the Bible,” he 
writes, “I hate to see a paragraph beginning with ‘and.’” “It 
gives the impression of candy with your beefsteak.” A. P. 
might excuse Arnold or Pater for beginning their paragraphs 
with “and,” “but it is ridiculous,” he continues, “for amateur 
scribblers to affect the languid pose of those Olympians.” 

The implication, therefore, in A. P.’s communication is that the 
use of the “paragraphic and” is a sign of weakness of style 
and of incongruity. ‘It gives the impression of candy with your 
beefsteak.” Now by chance I have before me on my bookshelves 
among other volumes, Cardinal Newman’s “Idea of a Univer- 
sity,” Thackeray’s “ English Humorists,” “ The Four Georges and 
Lovel the Widower,” George Eliot’s “ Romola” and “ Silas Mar- 
ner,” a one-volume edition, that of Pollard and Moss, of the com- 
plete works of Washington Irving, H. G. Wells’ “ The Soul of a 
Bishop,” and William Lyon Phelps’ “ The Advance of the Eng- 
lish Novel.” Newman, Thackeray, Eliot, Washington Irving, are 
classics. Wells is not by any means a model of style. But he 
writes plain, vigorous English. Professor Phelps is a critic of 
fine taste and discernment, and has the gift of elegant, clear and 
idiomatic expression. I have picked these books up at random 
and opened them at random just to see what they would reveal 
as to the paragraphic “ and.” 

I have glanced through every paragraph of Irving’s “‘ Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow.” With the exception of two, perhaps three 
paragraphs, in which a dialogue or a conversation was continued, 
not a single paragraphic “and” occurred. In his “ History of 
New York,” on the other hand, I have counted in a reading of 
two or three minutes as many as fifteen. On the whole, however, 
Irving seems to be relatively sparing in the use of the “and” to 
which A. P. has taken such a violent dislike. In Newman's 
“Tdea of a University,” a model surely of all that is best in clear, 
elegant, idiomatic English, I have counted while rapidly turning 
over the leaves as many as twenty-six paragraphic “ands,” many 
others, of course, escaping me. Thackeray, in the volume men- 
tioned above, is more sparing of his paragraphic “ands,” but he 
uses them not infrequently. 


‘ 


In the first half of the work I have 
stumbled upon nine at least. In turning over the pages of 
“ Romola” and “ Silas Marner” I have met at least a good dozen 
of the conjunction outlawed by A. P. Mr. Wells is not afraid to 
use it when he likes. It occurs frequently in almost every part 
of “ The Soul of a Bishop,” and Mr. Phelps employs it, but more 
sparingly, it must be confessed, as many as one-hundred pages 
occurring without a single instance to be found. 


In the face of these examples we think it would be unfair to 
excommunicate the “paragraphic and.” The very best usage of 
the language sanctions it. It can, of course, be abused, and be 
unnecessarily obtruded upon the reader, just as it is often over- 
emphasized in the pulpit and on the public platform. The subject- 
matter, the literary vehicle used, argument, oration, essay, novel, 
the good taste of the writer must determine when it should 
be introduced. In argument, especially where the writer wishes 
to carry his thought forward, it has right of citizenship which 
cannot be denied. In the novel, and those kinds of composition 
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where emotion, rapid incident and action are the main thing, it 
can and should be more readily omitted. 
New York. jh. &. &. 


Prohibition, the Constitution, and the Mass 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Horace H. Hagan, an Oklahoma lawyer, assures us in a 
communication which appears in your issue of May 11, that 
Father Kenny’s article of April 13, “ Prohibition, the Constitution 
and the Mass,” cannot fail to inspire amazement in every reader 
of your magazine who is a lawyer; and at the close of his letter 
he drops a rather robust hint in the query: “ And, by the way, 
if theological questions are to be left to theologians, to whom 
should: legal questions be entrusted?” On the other hand, Mr. 
Paul Bakewell, a St. Louis lawyer, in a communication which ap- 
pears in your issue of April 27, referring to the same piece of 
writing, says: “I heartily approve of Father Kenny’s article.” 

I merely wish to inquire what judgment, under the circum- 
stances, a simple, ordinary individual who listens with respect to 
expert legal testimony, is to pass upon the article in question? 

St. Louis. E, M. H. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The various articles and editorials on the subject of Prohibi- 
tion, appearing in AMERICA during the last few months, have been 
followed by many with much interest. One thing, I think, they 
should have made clear, namely, that it is to the several States, 
and not to the Federal Government, that we must look for the 
protection of our religious liberty. The so-called “freedom of 
worship” amendment to the Federal Constitution, means, as 
Zollmann in his excellent “ American Civil Church Law” well 
points out, “exactly what it says, and no more. It is a restraint 
on the action of Congress, and is not a restriction on the action 
of the various State Legislatures.” In proof of this position, he 
quotes the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the well-known case of Permodi v. Municipality (No. 1, 3 


How., 589, 609). 


The Constitution makes no provision for protecting the 
citizens of the respective States in their religious liberties: 
this is left to the State Constitutions and laws. Nor is there 
any inhibition imposed by the Constitution of the United 
States in this respect on the States. 


The lesson to be drawn from this decision was well expressed, 
as it seems to me, in the advice offered by S. L. B. in a com- 
munication to America: ‘“ Watch local legislation, and don’t rely 
on Federal guarantees, especially when they don’t exist.’’ For, as 
Zollmann goes on to say: 

The States may, therefore, so far as the Federal Constitu- 
tion is concerned, establish some religion and prohibit the 
free exercise of all others. (People v. Board of Education, 
245 Ill., 334; 92 N.E., 251). As a matter of fact, many of 
the original States retained an established religion for a 
longer or shorter period after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. . . . In Massachusetts the process of es- 
tablishing freedom of religion was very slow, complete re- 
ligious liberty not being achieved until 1833. 

Zollmann here understates the case of the progress of religious 
freedom. Not until 1877 was the State constitutional provision 
of New Hampshire abolished, according to which only “members 
of the Protestant religion” were eligible as candidates for Gov- 
ernor, the Senate, or the Lower House. Possibly, some of your 
readers can recall similar restrictions existing in other States at 
even a later date. 

Surely, these facts bring out very clearly Zollmann’s conten- 
tion that, in placing a restriction upon the action of Congress, the 
Constitution means “exactly what it says, and no more.” They 
also point the moral, that the price of our religious liberty, al- 
ready seriously threatened by certain intemperate advocates of 
Prohibition, is eternal vigilance over all local legislation. 


New York. J. W. 
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Are We Sluggards Still? 
<p righteousness of the cause in which the nation is 
now engaged, depends in no wise upon the truth or 
spread throughout the 
All might be dis- 


falsity of the lurid “ atrocity tales,” 
country during the last two years. 
credited without changing our position. The reasons 
which forced us, a peace-loving people, into war, have 
been stated and restated by the President in documents 
which will prove to coming generations, if any proof be 
had been exercised 


did we have recourse to the sword of 


needed, that only after patience 
beyond bounds, 
justice. 

In spite of these documents, and even after a year of 
war, it is impossible to deny that in some, generally the 
remoter parts of the country, too many Americans still 
entertain the double delusion, fostered by years of pacifism 
and a blind devotion to German ideals in education, that 
the German peril is so remote as to be practically negligi- 
ble, and that Germany is a nation that can be counted 
upon to observe with scrupulous nicety, even the least 
rules of civilized warfare. Either aspect of this delusion 
may lead to deplorable results. 

Obviously, in an indictment of this nature, 
places cannot be prudently cited; nevertheless, two army 


names and 


officers of unimpeachable character recently bore witness 
to the existence of this fatal delusion in the locality of the 
camps, to which they had been assigned. In one of the 
richest counties of a certain State, the Liberty Bond quota 
was barely attained, and would not have been reached at 
all, had not a group of patriotic citizens made up the 
deficit at the last momen:. There were very few aliens 
in this county ; on the contrary, probably eighty per cent of 
the population was of pre-revolutionary “ Anglo-Saxon 
and Scotch-Irish ” stock. The further fact that the num- 
ber of volunteers from this section was deplorably small, 
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‘ These 
people don’t seem to know that we have a real war on our 


bears out the criticism made by the parish priest: 


“ec ” 


hands.” The possibility that this “ sluggishness ” is not 
an isolated instance, is, at this time, sufficient to constitute 
a source of grave concern. 

In unmistakable terms the President has urged us to 
awaken to the seriousness of the conflict in which we are 
engaged, and in a recent speech, Mr. H. P. Davison, 
Chairman of the Red Cross War Council, has told the 
American people what they may expect if the enemy ever 
gains a foothold in this country. In Mr. Davison’s 
Germany has by no mean been shamed into a 
relinquishment of the policy of “ frightfulness,” 
has made her an outlaw among the nations. 


opinion, 
which 


The outstanding feature of the German method at present is 
the effort to terrorize the women, children and old men at home. 
The fight behind the lines is the most dastardly, unrighteous, 
cruel and devilish plan that could be conceived and has 
resulted in the murder and maiming of thousands of women and 
children, and the driving of hundreds of thousands of the ter- 
ror-stricken from their homes. It is based on the theory that 
the killing of four children out of five will induce the mother 
to implore her Government to have the war stopped that the fifth 
may live. It is carried on from the English Channel to the Swiss 
border, and from the Swiss border to the Adriatic. 

It would be a fatal error to believe that our fight is 
against a foe which, throughout many reverses, has pre- 
served unsullied the highest conceptions of honor and 
humanity. We shall not win this war by minimizing the 
real dangers at hand. Our plans must grow out of a 
thorough understanding of the character of the enemy, 
and our confidence of ultimate victory be based upon the 
willingness of every American to give his aid in a measure 
even greater than is asked by the President who, with the 
authority of God, shapes and guides the policies of the 
nation. 


The “ Conductorette ” and Others 


Q)** of the war’s many unpleasant effects is the in- 
troduction of women and children into a section of 
the industrial world hitherto closed to them. This new 
phase of the labor question is not confined to any one 
nation. In England and France, women have been em- 
ployed in munition and other factories, as well as in 
agricultural work, since the autumn of 1914, but not until 
recently has it been thought necessary in the United 
States, to assign women to a variety of tasks, customarily 
accomplished by men. In New York, the “ conductor- 
ette” is now a familiar sight, and women are being 
secured in daily increasing numbers, to act as messengers, 
office clerks, elevator operators, park employees and 
janitors. 

Perhaps it is too early to forecast the final outcome of 
this change, but recent complaints, lodged with the 
District Attorney in Brooklyn, seem to justify the ancient 
hostile tradition against the employment of women in 
works of a public or semi-public character. Much of that 
old tradition, it is true, was founded on prejudice or mis- 




















conception. It can hardly be denied that, normally, 
woman’s place is in the home, for, saving exceptional 
cases, it is in the home that she finds her largest sphere of 
usefulness, and the most effective opportunities for her 
highest moral development. But these are not normal 
times, and even apart from the exigencies developed by 
the war, the changed social and economic conditions of 
the day, justify a wider interpretation of the formula 
which confines woman’s place to the home. The truth 
of the matter is, that woman’s place is where Almighty 
God wishes her to be, whether that place be at the head 
of a military or industrial organization, or in a quiet little 
home, with a flock of children about her knees. 

But with all this said, it seems true that in many in- 
stances we have been much too eager to find a place for 
women in the shop and factory. Various New York 
medical authorities have insisted upon the physical 
dangers connected with this new move, the District At- 
torney fears that through it morality has suffered, and the 
Public Service Commission of New York now announces 
an inquiry to discover whether it is dictated by real neces- 
sity, or by some motive which will not bear investigation. 
Meanwhile, other American cities will do well to stop, 
look and listen, before deciding that street-cars, elevators, 
messenger service, munition factories, and kindred neces- 
sities, cannot be maintained without the employment of 
women. England’s experience in this matter has not been 
altogether happy, nor has the experiment been proved a 
brilliant success in New York. 


Stooping, Not Falling 


ROM the shattered tower of a church in Albert, one 
of France’s desolated towns, there hung, until a few 
weeks ago, a beautiful statue of the Maiden Mother 
holding the Divine Child. Before the war the figure 
stood upright on the church’s dome, and raised aloft the 
little Saviour. “ He was held by her high above the 
town,” remarks the Rev. Mr. Tiplady, a Methodist chap- 
lain at the front, “as if to receive the worship of man- 
kind, and His arms were outspread in blessing.” But a 
German shell struck the statue, it fell over, and “ re- 
mained hanging halfway over the street, so that passers- 
by could see above them the outspread arms of Jesus. To 
some it is the picture of a falling Christ. To others it is 
the picture of a Christ who stoops to bless the oppressed 
and afflicted.” 

To an unbeliever like Arnold Bennett, the falling statue 
would, perhaps, suggest “the fall of the Christian relig- 
ion,” an authentic “ event ” which, he thinks, “ in impor- 
tance far transcends the war itself.” But to Mr. Tiplady 
the Babe in His mother’s arms is not falling at all; He is 
only stooping. For he well observes: 


Most of us felt alarmed for Christianity when the war broke 
out. We were alarmed as the good Catholics of Albert were 
when they saw the statue of the Virgin and Child fall from its 
upright position. It seemed as if it were falling to the ground. 
If Christ ruled on high could such atrocities happen in Belgium? 
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..» Then came the magnificent and voluntary rally to the flag 
in defense of Belgium. As we saw our young men march out to 
die for others, freely and without compulsion, we saw again 
the Cross on Calvary, and we knew that Christ was sleeping in 
no Syrian grave but dwelling in the hearts of our gallant 
brothers and inspiring them to follow in His steps. ... We saw 
that Christianity had stooped from the sky to the street. It had 
become incarnate. ...It had become a practical thing, some- 
thing to live and die for. We could not pass along the common- 
est street without seeing a vision of the Babe who came to 
bring peace and goodwill to men by living and dying for them. 
Christ had not fallen, He had stooped and stooped in order 
to bless. 

So far from having failed, Christianity has gained im- 
mensely since the war began. The increasing number of 
converts to Catholicism, the religious revival noted every- 
where, the restored sense of the relative value of things 
temporal and eternal, a sense which had been obscured 
by the witchery of trifles and the demands of pleasure, 
the recourse to prayer in the trenches and at home for 
Divine protection against danger, the tremendous influ- 
ence exercised by the Holy Father, the increase in bigot- 
ry, which has been fanned into a flame by the inroads 
made into infidelity by the Faith: all these testify to an 
awakening of men’s minds to spiritual things and a turn- 
ing of their hearts to the truth. The highest expression 
of peace terms has re-echoed Christian ideals. Wealth, 
power, self-indulgence, progress and force have had their 
day and failed; and, standing amid the ruins of material- 
ism, men, consciously or unconsciously, are longing for 
the return of the golden age when Christian principles 
shall rule the world and sordid selfishness shall cease. 
The signs are clear. The world will be better after the 
war, better because less pagan, more Christian. 


The Chaplain’s Military Value 

PERIODICAL so rabid in its hatred of everything 
Catholic that no man, except perhaps the more 
ignorant Freemasons, would take its remarks on such 
subjects seriously, has recently asked with considerable 
heat, why Catholic chaplains are appointed in such num- 
bers. The answer is not far to seek. It is a matter of 
justice. The Government is determined to give Catholics 
their just proportion. This is the all-sufficient ground 
on which Catholics rest their claim. But aside from this, 
there are two other reasons which commend themselves 
to the fair mind. The Catholic soldier asks it, and the 

country wishes it. ° 
Every one is anxious to grant a dying man’s last re- 
quest. The Catholic soldier’s last request is that at the 
moment of death a priest may be at hand to lighten his 
way to eternity. He does not ask for safe non-combatant 
service at home or abroad, he wishes to be sent to the 
front and to get into the thick of the fray as soon as pos- 
sible. He is not afraid or unwilling to lay down his life 
for his friends. All he demands is that before he goes 
into battle and after he has fallen, he may be given the 
consolations of his religion. No one has put his case 
more forcibly than Mr. John C. Ten Eyck, a non-Cath- 
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olic, in a speech made on the occasion of the Knights of 
Columbus drive, a portion of which has already been 
quoted in AMERICA: 


There can be no conscience so accusing as the conscience of 
a non-Catholic who has permitted a Catholic boy to die without 
the last rites of his own Faith. We Protestants are not so blind 
as not to know that Catholics love their Faith above all other 
possessions; therefore we Protestants must give those Catholic 
boys in their hour of trial what they ask. No honest American 
can question that this is the only way to help those boys, and it is 
our duty to provide all they need. If the sacrifice is great we 
still must make it, for nothing that we can do, whatever our 
beliefs may be concerning their beliefs, bears comparison to the 
sacrifices that they are making for us. 

It is no business of mine to challenge the most sacred convic- 

tions of those boys as they lie with broken bodies and anguished 
souls in pools of their own blood, shed for me and mine, but it 
is my business to see to it that all their demand is given to them. 
We Protestants are not blind enough not to know that the Cath- 
olic soldier whose conscience is at peace with God is a dauntless 
soldier, whose faith in the life after life is greater than his fear 
of death. 
The least that all of us can and should do who stay 
safely at home reaping the fruit of our young men’s 
sacrifice of life, is to grant them the one thing they ask. 
There is another consideration which should appeal to 
every patriotic heart. We want to win the war, we are 
making immense sacrifices to win it, and it is extremely 
short-sighted for any one to let his religious prejudice 
deprive our army of one of its chief supports. The in- 
fluence of religion is one of the most powerful ways of 
inspiring, maintaining and increasing the soldier’s morale 
and personal heroism. The Freemasons in the United 
States are not likely to question the testimony of a 
brother-Mason in France on this subject. Such an au- 
thority is quoted by P. Gény, S.J. in an article on the 
French chaplains in the Civiltd Cattolica for January 8, 
1916 (Vol. L., p. 202). Noting the fact that the Masonic 
persecution of the Church, which is raging in the civil 
portions of France, is conspicuous by its absence at the 
front, he says: 

To this fact I can give the weight of my own personal expe- 
One day I wished to offer my services to a Colonel who 
was a Freemason, I was unknown to him, but presented myself 
and made my proposal. This was received with pleasure. “I 
have many soldiers,” said the Colonel, “habituated to the prac- 
tice of religion, but hitherto I have been prevented by circum- 
stances from satisfying their desires. Go, therefore, I shall be 
happy to have you do so.” And witnout making any profession 
of faith or non-faith, he added that, considering the relation 
which religion bears to military affairs, he did not hesitate to 
pronounce it the most powerful foundation and support of dis- 
cipline and heroism. 


rience. 


The Government of the United States, apparently, is 
of the same opinion as the Colonel in question. This 
being the case, it is a patriotic duty to eliminate in- 
dividual prejudice and strive to afford Catholics this 
efficacious means of making them better soldiers and more 
courageous defenders of their country. To do anything 


else is to harm the cause which we all have so much at 
heart. 
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Christ in Home and Society 
HE reformation of society must begin with the ref- 


ormation of the home. The unit of society is the 
family, and as the family, so the State. There is no balm 
in Gilead that can heal the wounds from which humanity 
is suffering today save the love and mercy reserved for 
us in the Heart of Christ. There is no salvation for man- 
kind save through a return to Him. But where shall this 
renewal of society begin except within the home? The 
great crusade against evil must finally be won not in 
the parliaments of the earth nor on the battle-fields of 
the nations, but in the narrower circuit of the family cir- 
cle. If Christ is reigning here, if the love of His Sacred 
Heart is here enthroned, if He is King of hearth and 
home, then will He be triumphant, too, throughout the 
land, without a battle fought or a trumpet sounded. 

Very fittingly, therefore, the League’s intention for 
June is the consecration of families to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. For the mighty conflict of today is not only 
that which is waged upon the blood-drenched areas that 
tremble with the shock of cannonry and are swept with 
blasts of bullets and shells. It is also against the sacred- 
ness of the home that the great battle of our day is 
fought. More awful than the sight of forests torn and 
shattered, more pitiful than mighty cities wasted and laid 
low, more terrible than the thought of once-smiling towns 
and villages whereof no vestige has been left, are homes 
made desolate because Christ is exiled from them. For 
what is the sum of the world’s purely physical wo, after 
all, compared to the everlasting loss of grace for even 
one immortal soul? What then shall be said about the 
state of a home made Godless by modern infidelity, rent 
by the evil of divorce, or deprived, for no lawful rea- 
son, of the ringing laughter of the children that should 
echo there? Yet how many the homes where darkness 
broods without one gleam of faith or hope, and where 
charity lies cold among the embers! Here, then, the 
great renewal must begin, and it must begin first of all 
within our own Catholic homes. It is not enough that 
our individual lives are consecrated through religion. 
Our families, too, must be filled and imbued with that 
Divine life that Christ has come to bring upon the earth, 
with that love and zeal that burn within His Sacred 
Heart. 

Hence the earnest wish, so urgently expressed by the 
Holy Father, that every Catholic family should be sol- 
emnly consecrated to the Heart of Our Divine Lord, 
that emblem of His boundless love for all mankind, that 
living source of purity in which the world can be regen- 
erated in the grace of God. Openly and conspicuously, 
therefore, the image of that Sacred Heart should be en- 
throned in our homes where the family circle daily gath- 
ers; the eyes of all must frequently rest upon it and their 
hearts should be often lifted up to Christ Himself. The 
consecration of all the family’s members should then and 
there be made by its head. The prescribed act, it is 
directed, should be recited with the family by the pastor 














or some other priest who has previously blessed the pic- 
ture or statue. Yet even here the Ordinary may decide 
whether it will not suffice for a lay person to recite the 
act before an image previously blessed. 

But whether a priest can be had or not, whether the 
picture or statue can even be blessed or not, no circum- 
stances should prevent a family from enthroning the 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


HE last word about Poe was said in 1848. Criticism, since 
then, more voluminous than of any other American author, 
has only explained, not corrected, Lowell’s well-known analysis 
in his “ Fable for Critics” : 
“ There comes Poe with his Raven, like Barnaby Rudge, 
Three-fifths of him genius, and two-fifths mere fudge. 
These two elements form the beginning and end of all appre- 
ciations of Poe. If the critical mind sacrifices the one out of 
enthusiasm for the other, it betrays itself into absurdity. With 
no humorous intent, Mr. Campbell, in the introduction to his 
complete and scholarly edition of Poe’s poems (Ginn) has enu- 
merated some such one-sided opinions. Mr. Campbell refers 
only to the poems; an equally extreme divergence exists in re- 
gard to the tales. Professor Saintsbury, for example, places Poe 
“in the first order of poets,” while Mr. W. D. Howells dubs him 
“the jingle man.” ‘Poe appeals to the feelings with a force 
that has never been surpassed,” declares Professor Minto; but 
Professor Barrett Wendell pronounces him “ fantastic and mere- 
tricious throughout.” R. H. Stoddard states that “unlike many 
poets, he affects all who are capable of being touched by poetry,” 
whereas Henry James describes his poems as “very valueless 
verse,” and concludes that ‘an enthusiasm for Poe is the mark 
of a decidedly primitive stage of reflection.” According to their 


a”? 


point of view, they either gloss over the genius, or forget the’ 


fudge. The truth lies in the combination; for Poe weights his 
best work with fudge, and saves his worst by the sure strokes of 
genius. 

The accounts which Poe has given of himself increase the diffi- 
culty of laying definite fingers on him, To prove himself as bril- 
liant in philosophy and science as‘in literature, he attempted to 
reveal the secret of eternity by his prose-poem “Eureka.” He 
considered himself the supreme arbiter of American literature, 
the critic whose word could make or unmake the scribbling 
author. He encouraged the belief that he was a spontaneous 
poet, who dashed off masterpieces in a single mood of inspira- 
tion. He professed to have traveled extensively in his earlier 
years, and at a ridiculously young age to have composed some of 
his best poems. In a hundred poses, he struts his little stage and 
thunders back his own applause. His genius is undeniable; so is 
his fudge. He did not realize that his claim of immortality rested 
neither on his scientific nor his philosophical speculations. Far 
from making or unmaking others by his critical decisions, he 
unmade himself. He may, at times, have been an inspired, but 
never a spontaneous poet. The “/imae labor” was such a pas- 
sion with him that “ The Raven,” which he declared “ proceeded 
to its completion with the precision and rigid consequence of a 
mathematical problem,” appeared in fifteen different forms. His 
travels were in the “realms of gold.” Poe’s ignorance of him- 
self was as piteous as his vanity was absurd. He was wounded 
by Lowell’s estimate, because it did not credit him with six-fifths 
His intense imagination starved itself on introspective 

His keen intellect, probably the most brilliant of his 


genius. 
musings. 
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image of the Sacred Heart and making a solemn act of 
consecration. Yet so far as lies within our power we 
should seek to conform with the desire of the Church 
and fulfil the conditions imposed for the gaining of the 
indulgences. So will every Catholic home become a 
center of living love and zeal unto the enkindling of the 
entire world with the charity of Christ. 


Literature 


day, was undisciplined and distorted by false principles. His 
high ideals and noble aspirations were founded on a watery will. 
Only once, late in life, he withdrew from himself long enough 
to confess, “ My life has been whim, impulse and passion.” 

Popular opinion has always regarded Poe with favor; aca- 
demic analysis looks aslant at his defects. The people of his day, 
like our own cinematographic populace, are won by effects and 
carried away by sense impression, The pedant, however, gives 
ether to the impression and dissects the effect. He examines its 
moral trend, weighs it by true artistic standards, lays bare its 
artifices, and separates it into its elements. Of Poe’s slender 
volume of poetry, even popular opinion chooses less than a dozen 
poems for its anthologies. But these it rates as the best in our 
literature. No American poem was received so enthusiastically 
nor has been quoted so everlastingly as “ The Raven”; no poem 
has haunted the minds of three generations so persistently as 
“The Bells”; none has ever produced the same illusion as 
“Ullalume.” Popular opinion is fascinated by the irresistible 
flow of his lines, by the bewitching, sonorous melody of his 
rhythm, by the recurrent refrain, by the weird setting and in- 
definite atmosphere. 

His tales are perhaps more popular even than his poems. He 
sensed the popular craving for utter awfulness and weird mystery, 
and fully did he satisfy it, He repeatedly declared that he wished 
not so much to tell a story as to produce an effect. In his mind 
this meant that he must startle, induce nervous prostration, and 
make the flesh creep. He is the black magician who plunges us 
into the chamber of horrors, with its fiendish torments and blood- 
curdling atrocities. At other times he leads us into the mad- 
house, and parades his creatures with their haunted consciences, 
depraved mentality and criminal degeneracy. Still the magician, 
in other tales he baffles us with mysterious documents and crypto- 
grams and murders, or carries us onthe wings of imagination 
beyond the wildest dreams of the visionary. Even his humor is 
touched with the horrible and whimsical and grim. Popular taste 
reveling in such sensations, reads Poe with absorbing interest. 

Poe wrought his greatest effects by his mastery of technique. 
In his poems, he is accused of intrenching on the domain of 
music; in his tales, by the cadence of his sentences and his vivid 
imagery, he becomes poetic. In the latter, he is graphic in his 
descriptions, deft in shedding an atmosphere, the master of the 
climax and powerful in his dramatic situations. Lingering over 
every minute phase of character and place in the earlier pages 
of his tales, he leisurely prepares his stage and sets his scenery. 
In the dénouement, not a word is wasted, till the full force of 
the plot bursts forth with the vehemence of the unexpected. By 
gaining this “singleness and totality of effect,” on which he 
placed such insistence, he formed the short-story into a distinct 
literary type. His precepts remain classic, and are fundamental 
in the short-story writing of our day. 

By his theory of poetry, and it was one of the few consistent 
things in his life, his poetry stands condemned. He attained his 
poetic ideal for he was a master workman, but his ideal was 
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unsound. By way of negation, he doubted whether a long poem 
were not a paradox, and a dramatic poem, a contradiction in 
terms. Emotion was not essential, passion might be discarded, 
thought must be sacrificed, if discordant with beauty. Moraliz- 
ing and didacticism were abominations. “For the metaphysical 
poets, as poets, I have the most sovereign contempt.’ The im- 
mediate object of poetry, he claims, is an indefinite pleasure that 
arises from the music of expression, an essential element, and 
“that intense and pure elevation of the soul—Beauty.” In its 
supreme development, beauty is melancholy, caused by the death 
of a beautiful woman. “I would define, in brief, the poetry of 
words as the rhythmical creation of beauty. Its sole arbiter is 
Taste. With the intellect or with conscience it has only collat- 
eral relations; unless incidentally, it has no connection whatever 
with duty or truth.” 

The noblest poetry cannot be written in accordance with such 
a theory. Poe failed, therefore, in sustained effort, placed too 
great insistence on pure music and excessive rhyming, was dim, 
vague and restricted in his subject-matter, portrayed a sorrow 
that is almost grotesque, lacked intense, warm feeling and _ be- 
trayed an utter absence of thought. It has been said that Poe 
never penned an immoral line; he is, nevertheless, morally 
In his tales, he insists on criminality and depraved 
in his poems he inculcates a sorrow that leads to mel- 
ancholy, morbidness and despair. Nowhere has he that elevating 
tone of nobility, of heroism, of sublime aspiration and spiritual 
sacrifice that uplifts the soul to God and the higher life. True 
beauty does not flourish amidst the morbidness and desolation of 
the underworld. 

Poe’s critical works have the interest, not the value of an- 
tiques. They prove the accuracy and acumen of his critical fac- 
ulty, but they reveal his two cardinal defects. He was micro- 
scopic and venomous. If he was satisfied that the author was 
not a plagiarist, he limited his remarks to the minutie of gram- 
mar and rhetoric. But his tone was bitter, aggressive and caustic. 
He estranged his friends and incensed his enemies. His on- 
slaughts against the New York Literati and his venom against 
the New England Transcendentalists, and his pet aversion, the 
North American Review, were turned back on himself in over- 
heaped measure. The comhined counter-attacks are responsible 
for the exaggerated accounts of his moral failings, and the tardy 
appreciation given even his best work. After the span of years, 
when his jarring originality loses its harshness, his criticisms 
lose their sting, and his moral life becomes rather an object of 
pity, we judge him more kindly. We are gradually adopting the 
opinion long current in Europe, where Poe is considered the 
greatest, if not most typical, American genius. 

Francis X, Tarsor, S.J. 


vicious, 
instincts ; 


REVIEWS 

Religious Profession. A Commentary on a Chapter of the 
New Code of Canon Law. By Hector Pap, S.J., Professor of 
Canon Law, Woodstock College. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $1.00. ‘ 

The name of Hector Papi, S.J., appended to any treatise on 
Canon Law is a guarantee of thoroughness, accuracy and scholar- 
ship; for undoubtedly he ranks among the foremost canonists of 
the United States. Certainly the assiduity and confidence with 
which the highest ecclesiastical authorities in this country have 
sought his opinion on the difficult questions connected with his 
specialty, have long since accorded him this distinction, if indeed 
they have not, as many are inclined to think, placed him in a class 
apart. Aside, therefore, from the intrinsic value of the com- 
mentary just published, the appearance of the first book he has 
given to the general public, though not by any means his first 
printed book, has a very special importance, in that it shows 
Father Papi has at last consented to be a “living author.” It 
is also very gratifying to read his announcement of the appear- 
ance of a subsequent volume on the moral aspects of the religious 
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vows. If Father Papi continues to write on such subjects in Eng- 
lish, he will soon become for American readers, what Father 
Ferreres, S.J., has long been for Spain, a distinguished and 
authoritative interpreter of past and current ecclesiastical legis- 
lation. 

“Religious Profession” has an interest both for all religious 
and for those who contemplate assuming the obligations of the 
religious life, while superiors and priests entrusted with the direc- 
tion of convents and the duty of giving advice as to vocations 
should have it practically by heart. It covers in clear, satisfactory 
fashion all the matter prescribed by the Code, and besides explain- 
ing the regulations retained from the old, it elucidates the changes 
that have been made in the new legislation. The question of the 
legal and canonical effects of the vow of poverty and the disposi- 
tion of property are especially important. It is a handy little vol- 
ume, not a word being wasted, nor a detail omitted. As the new 
Code is now in operation, Father Papi’s book should be procured 
at once by those whom it concerns. It deserves hearty recom- 


mendation. J. H. F. 





Essentials of Formal Logic. By Micuart J. Manony, S.J. 
New York: The Encyclopedia Press. $0.80. 

To bestow a generous alms on a needy man is commendable; 
to make him self-supporting and independent is still better. Use- 
ful knowledge is admittedly a valuable possession, and the man 
who communicates it deserves high praise. But so to train a hu- 
man mind that henceforth, by dint of its own efforts, it will be 
able to explore with ease and pleasure the vast fields of knowl- 
edge, and to discern accurately between truth and error, is be- 
yond all doubt a most praiseworthy achievement. Such mental 
drill and development is the aim of formal logic. In conse- 
quence, every least effort to teach men to think and to act logi- 
cally is to be encouraged. For those who enjoy the leisure to 
pursue a complete course in such mind-formation, we already 
possess excellent and exhaustive treatises in English. The pres- 
ent modest little volume has been compiled for beginners in the 
study of philosophy. It comprises all the essentials of the sub- 
ject. Conciseness is aimed at throughout and controverted points 
are judiciously omitted, In matter as well as in style of treat- 
ment, the author closely adheres to approved Latin manuals. The 
volume opens with a few apt preliminary notions about the nature 
and division of philosophy, its cultural and ethical value, and its 
intimate relations to Divine revelation. The concept of logic is 
then neatly unfolded, and its subdivisions are suggested. As ma- 
jor or material logic is now generally treated as a distinct branch 
of philosophy known as epistemology or criteriology, Father 
Mahony confines himself in the present volume to formal logic. 
And because it pertains to formal logic to investigate our mental 
operations in their relation to correct thinking, and since reason- 
ing involves judgments, and judgments involve ideas, Father 
Mahony treats in turn of each of these mental processes, and of 
their outward expression in language. The volume closes with 
two brief chapters on method. The book is arranged and bound 
attractively. In the hands of an experienced teacher who will 
develop and exemplify what is here set down briefly but clearly, 
it will foster correct thinking and serve as an introduction to the 
study of scholastic philosophy. An index would render the vol- 





ume yet more serviceable. D. J. C. 
Roving and Fighting: Adventures Under Four Flags. By 
Major Epwarp S. O’Remty. Illusrated with Photographs. The 


Century Company, $2.00. 

In the foreword the author of this volume sets down a mod- 
est purpose in promising merely to relate “the truthful tale 
of a vagabond soldier as it might be told across the camp-fire.” 
The narrative that brings us around the world, is teeming with 
incidents that are unusual but the reader’s interest is not held 
because there is too much mere narration and little attempt to 
give the writer's viewpoint. The last chapters of the book are 























reminiscences of the recent Mexican trouble. This is the most 
satisfactory part of the book. The pictures of the various 
bandits that have held and still hold the power that was once 
governmental in Mexico, are .vivid and necessarily revolting. 
That the writer appreciates this repulsiveness is clear. What 
excuse, therefore, could this American have had for accepting 
a position as major on the staff of the arch-bandit of them all, 
Pancho Villa? , 

It is a relief to learn at last that after five years of active 
service with these outlaws, the author finally decided that “ win 
or lose, the time had gone by when an American could con- 
scientiously fight in the personal quarrels between Villa and Car- 
ranza.” That this conscientious objection to active participation 
in outlawry did not appeal to this “vagabond soldier” a little 
earlier, is not a favorable commentary. 

Little is said about the causes of the social upheaval in 
Mexico. In one place, however, readers are told that Villa is the 
Mexican problem, although they already have been informed that 
the land question is at the bottom of all the recent revolutionary 
troubles in Mexico. These two statements are not easily recon- 
ciled. The unhappy sentiments that the Major ventured to 
express in the passages cited may explain the conspicuous ab- 
sence of comment:upon the great causes responsible for the 
social unrest that ever furnished him an objective for his con- 
stant “ Roving and Fighting.” ; ae Fe 





In the Heart of German Intrigue. By Demetra VAKA 
(Mrs. KENNETH Brown). With Illustrations. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

The author of this book, who is a Greek woman, with an 
American husband, was so sure that King Constantine was not 
pro-German in his sympathies that she journeyed home on pur- 
pose to interview him and his Ministers in order to prove to 
the world that she was right. Before she left Greece she had 
long talks with the King, his Cabinet, with Venizelos, and 
with almost every statesman and soldier of importance there, 
and was at last forced to own that the King and his Ministers 
had adopted a pro-German policy, but that those largely to 
blame for this were the blundering Allies themselves, for they 
said to Greece: “ We cannot promise you your integrity in ex- 
change for your help, because we do not wish to discourage 
your hereditary enemy [Bulgaria], who covets your lands.” 
The muddling in Downing Street, in the opinion of the author, 
lost Greece and Constantinople and brought about the subse- 
quent ruin of Serbia and Rumania. It appears that the price 
paid by the Entente for the adhesion of Italy was that Greece 
should not receive any concessions in Asia, and that move 
strengthened the hands of the pro-German party in Athens. 
King Constantine, moreover, had been permitted to see how 
great the military power of the Kaiser was when the war be- 
gan, and that knowledge helped to influence the official atti- 
tude of Greece. During her stay in Athens, and in Salonika, 
Mrs. Kenneth-Brown worked hard for days and days inter- 
viewing statesmen of all hues of opinion, and the results of her 
investigations she presents to the readers in this interesting 
book. W. D. 


Face to Face with Kaiserism. By JAMEs W. GERARD. Late 
Ambassador to the German Imperial Court. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

This volume, which the author wishes to be considered a 
continuation of his preceding book, “ My Four Years in Ger- 
many,” covers pretty much the same ground as the former work 
and bears many a weaker “sequel’s” marks. The most im- 
portant chapters are the Ambassador’s diary which he kept from 
June, 1915, to January, 1917, and now publishes. Mr. Gerard 
is still of the opinion that the Kaiser was forced to start the 
war by the German military party, and states on the authority 
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of a prominent bank president that the General Staff threatened 
to break their swords unless William issued the order for mo- 
bilization. There are good sketches in the volume of the life 
led by the Prussian Junkers and of the Crown Prince’s per- 
sonality and influence. At an interview Mr. Gerard had with 
Alphonso XIII at Madrid at 11.00 a. m., the King mixed his 
guest a cocktail saying: “I understand that you American 
gentlemen always drink in the morning.” Mr. Gerard believes 
that the Spaniards harbor no spirit of revenge against us be- 
cause of the 1898 war, and that Spain has really benefited by 
the loss of Cuba and the Philippines. From what he heard in 
Germany, Mr. Gerard has no doubt that if we had not entered 
the war, we should have been forced to fight the Kaiser single- 
handed after he had conquered the Allies, so the author devotes 
many pages of his volume to the task of making his American 
readers realize what a tremendous but absolutely necessary 
undertaking the overthrow of German militarism is. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A charming series of short stories that will appeal to every 
lover of the famous “ fighting Sixty-ninth ” now in France, and to 
all who have a drop of Irish blood in their fortunate veins, is 
“Long Ever Ago” (Harper, $1.40), by Rupert Hughes. Perhaps 
the religious element might have been stressed more notably, yet 
it is brought out with sufficient fidelity to fact in the one priest 
who moves across these stories, and in the working girl, who, 
however worn out after the week’s work, never failed to be pres- 
ent at Sunday Mass. Where so much is good, it is distasteful to 
point out faults, but it is only brotherly charity to suggest that 
the last tale of the series, spun. from a threadbare theme, adds 
nothing to the interest and general wholesomeness of Mr. Hughes’ 
book.—* Gold and Iron” (Knopf, $1.50), by Joseph Herges- 
heimer, is written in a style reminiscent of a diluted Jack Lon- 
donism. The author has an uncanny genius for the unpleas- 
ant.——*“ The Secret of the Marne” (Putnam, $1.50), by Marcel 
and Maude Berger is something of an imposition, for the reader 
discovers, after a few chapters, that what seems to be a veracious 
account of “ How Sergeant Fritsch Saved France ” is only an im- 
possible piece of fiction, 


Mr. Julian Street chanced to find on the Burge plantation 
near Covington, Georgia, not long ago, “ A Woman’s War-Time 
Journal” (Century, $0.60), written by Dolly Sumner Lunt, while 
Sherman was on his famous march to the sea. She was the 
widowed mother of a little girl and the owner of a hundred 
slaves, who worked the plantation, and in her diary she vividly 
records the consternation the approach of the Union army 
caused, tells how she tried to conceal from the marauders every- 
thing of value she had, and describes thus the plundering of 
her plantation: 

I hastened back to my frightened servants and told them 
they had better hide, and then went back to the gate to claim 
protection and a guard: But like demons they rush in! 
My yards are full. To my smoke-house, my dairy, pantry, 
kitchen and cellar. Like famished wolves they come, break- 
ing locks and whatever is in their way. The thousand 
pounds of meat in my smoke-house is gone in a twinkling, 
my flour, my meat, my lard, butter, eggs, pickles of, various 
kinds—both in vinegar and brine—wine, jars and jugs are 
all gone. My eighteen fat turkeys, my hens, chickens, and 
fowls, my young pigs, are shot down in my yard and hunted 
as if they were rebels themselves. Utterly powerless I ran 
out and appealed to the guard. “I cannot help you, madam; 
it is orders.” 

The plantation escaped being burned, however, and its owner 
was treated with respect by the Union soldiers. Compared with 
von Kluck’s invasion of Belgium, Sherman’s march through 
Georgia seems to have been a highly chivalrous affair. 
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In “Universal Service, the Hope of Humanity” (Sturgis 
& Walton, $1.25), by L. H. Bailey, a solution of world-problems 
on the basis of personal and voluntary cooperation is proposed. 
“Its principle of union will be the love of the earth, treasured 
in the hearts of men and women.” It is an appeal “to contrib- 
ute to the public welfare, to furtherance of law and order, to 
government.” Universal and individual cooperation 
as opposed to segregated organization and monopoly is the au- 
thor’s theme, and though it is interspersed with various per- 
tinent truths, as a whole it is rather loosely developed. “ The 
Secret Press in Belgium” (T. Fisher Urwin), by Jean Mas- 
sart, gives interesting data on the clandestine publication and 
distribution of newspapers, pamphlets, books, picture postcards, 
in defiance of and in protest against the German censor- 
ship of Belgian journals in the occupied territory. It is edited 
and printed by a staff of willing helpers. The mystery of its 
on a necessarily none too regular schedule, baffles 
the military government’s attempts at solution. Heavy penalties 
of fines and imprisonments attend the guilt of even reading 
patriotic They are read nevertheless, and 
by thousands, being passed on from hand to hand. 


support of 





etc., 


appearance, 


these newspapers. 





Patriotic housewives will doubtless be interested in such books 
as Maria Mcllvaine Gilmore’s “ Economy Cook Book” (Dut- 
ton, $1.00), Amy L. Handy’s “ War-Time Breads and Cakes” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $0.75), and Florence Nesbitt’s “ Household 
Management” (Russell Sage Foundation, $0.75.) The first of 
the volumes mentioned is “designed to take the place among 
recipe books that the Ford does among automobiles.” None 
of the recipes in the second book call for white flour. The 
author of the third volume who is a director of food conserva- 
tion in Cleveland gives practical counsels to those who under- 
take to teach poor and inexperienced wives how to manage a 
household thriftily and yet keep husband and little ones healthy 
and robust. For those who are accustomed to find at the domes- 
tic card-table some relief from economic problems, R. F. Foster, 
the bridge expert, has prepared “ A Complete Exposition of the 
Latest Developments of Modern Auction” (Dutton, $2.00). 





This “ Lullaby of a Woman of the Mountain” is one of the 
finest lyrics in the “ Collected Works of Padraic H. Pearse” 


Little gold head, my house’s candle, 
You will guide all wayfarers that walk this mountain. 


Little soft mouth that my breast has known, 
Mary will kiss you as she passes. 


Little round cheek, O smoother than satin, 
Jesus will lay His hand on you. 


Mary’s kiss on my baby’s mouth, 
Christ’s little hand on my darling’s cheek! 


House, be still, and ye little grey mice, 
Lie close tonight in your hidden lairs. 


Moths on the window, fold your wings, 
Little black chafers, silence your humming. 


Plover and curlew, fly not over my house, 
Do not speak, wild barnacle, passing over this mountain. 


Things of the mountain that wake in the night-time, 
Do not stir tonight till the daylight whitens ! 


S.J., of Clongowes Wood College, 
Kildare, has in preparation a new edition of his “Ireland i 
Fiction,” which he is eager to make as complete as possible. 
Subjoined is a list of Irish novels and stories about which no 
information has as yet been obtained. Readers of AMERICA who 
have a copy of any of the books sought for would render a 
great service by communicating with the compiler: 
Colpoys, Mrs., “The Irish Excursion”; Crow, Mrs. 


Louisa, “ Rose and Shamrock”; Gannon, N. J., “ Rose Wal- 
dron”; Hamilton, Mrs. A., = 


Father Stephen J. Brown, 


“The Irishwoman in London”; 
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“Adventures of an Irish Girl at Home 


Hamish, Maureen, 
and Abroad”; Harpur, Rev. W. G., “The Glen Farm”; 
Hartstronge, Mathew Weld, M. R. I. A., “ The Eve of All 
Hallows”; Hilary, Joseph, ‘‘ The Parish Priest in Ireland” ; 
Johnstone, Mrs. D., “ The Brothers in High Life”; rr 
Mrs., “ The Matron of Erin”; Marshall, Thomas H., 

Irish Necromancer or Deer Park”; 0’ Flanagan, |J. _ 


“ Capt. O’Shaughnessy’s Sporting Career” and “ Bryan 
O’Regan ”; Prevost, J. J. “Le Comte de Dromore ou La 
terreur irlandaise” Purcell, Mrs., “‘ The Orientalist” ; Suth- 


erland, A., 
of Intolerance 


“St. Kathleen ” Torrens, Robert, ‘‘ The Victim 
”: Meade, L T., “ The O’Donnells of Inch- 
fawn”; Meany, Stephen J., “ The Terry Alt”; Mulholland, 
Clara, “ Little Merry Face”; Murphy, Con. T., “ The Miller 
of Glanmire”; Murray, John Fisher, “ The Viceroy”; Nev- 
ille, Eliz. O’Reilly, ‘‘ Father Tom of Connemara”; O’Brien, 
Dillon, “ The Dalys of Dalystown”; O’Byrne, D., “‘ The Sis- 
ters and Green Magic”; Power, V. O’D., “ The Heir of Lis- 
carragh”; Templeton, Hermione, ‘“ Darby O’Gill and the 
Good People,” and Whistler, C. W., “ A Prince Errant.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Book Co., New York: 
Ear Training, an Elementary Course. 
‘Handbook for First-Year Latin Vocabulary; 
Year Latin Vocabulary. Both by Stephen A. Hurlbut, 
Barclay W. Bradley, Ph.D. $0.24 each. 


Benziger Brothers, New York: 
By Rev. Thomas S. McGrath. $0.60. 


First Spiritual Aid to the Sick. 
The Century Co., New York: [ 
‘Ladies from Hell.” By R. Douglas Pinkerton. [Illustrated with 

Photographs. $1.50; The Wonders of Instinct. By Jean Henri Fabre. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos and Bernard Miall. With 
16 Illustrations. $3.00; The Happiest Time of Their Lives. By Alice 
Duer Miller. Illustrated by Paul Meylan. $1.40; The War-Whirl in 
Washington. By Frank W -_ A 4 ‘ ees of the New York Sun. With 
Illustrations by Tony —~_ B, 

Cupples & Leon Co., New *.. 
Phe Wonderful Story of Joan of Arc, and the Meaning of Her Life for 
Americans. By C. M. Stevens. $1.50. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 
Europe’s Fateful Hour. By Gustiches Ferrero. $2.00. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: ' 
The Retinue and Other Poems. By Katharine Lee Bates. $1.50; 
French in a Nutshell: Practical Phrase Book for the Use of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the Army and Navy. By Jean Leeman. $1.00; Police 
aeto.* and Home Defense Guard Manual. By William A. Dawkins. 
ay 


By Arthur J. Abbott. $0.40; 
A Notebook for First- 
M.A., and 


Extension Press, Chicago: ; 
Letters to Jack, Written by a Priest to His Nephew. By the Right 
Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D., LL.D. With a Preface by His Grace, 
Archbishop Mundelein. Second Edition. 

Ginn & Co., Boston: 

War Addresses of Woodrow ‘de 
by Arthur Roy Leonard, M.A $0.32. 

Harper & Brothers, New York 
Long Ever Ago. By Rupert ‘Meshes. Illustrated. $1.40; War Gardens: 
a Pocket Guide for Home Vegetable Growers. By Montague Free, 
Head Gardener, Brooklyn Botanic Gardens. $0.50; The Man Who 
Survived. By Camille Marbo. Translated by Frank Hunter Potter. 
$1.35; Jim Spurling, Ftahermen, or Making Good. By Albert W. Tol- 
man. Illustrated. : 

Henry Holt & Co., New. York: 
Professor Latimer’s Progress: 
With Illustrations by J. Ormsbee. 

Houghton, Miffilin Co., Boston: 


With an Introduction and Notes 


a Novel of Contemporaneous Adventure. 
$1.40. 


A General’s Letters to His Son on Obtaining His Commission. With 
a Preface by General H. S. Smith-Dorrien. $1.00. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York: : 
India and the Future. By William Archer. With Illustrations. $3.00; 


Hergesheimer. $1.50; The Triangle of 


$1.25. 


Gold and Iron. By Joseph 
Health. By Alma C. Arnold. 

John Lane Co., New York: : 
Appreciations and Depreciations: Irish Literary Studies. By Ernest 
A. Boyd. $1.35; Anglo-Irish Essays. By John Eglinton. $1.25 

The Macmillan Co., New York: 
This Life and the Next: The Effect on this Life of Faith in Another. 
By P. T. Forsyth, M.A., D.D. $1.00; The History of Labor in — 
United States. By John R. Commons and Others. 2 Vols. $6.50; 
Reincarnations. By James Stephens. $1.00. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., New York: 


The Soul of the Soldier: Sketches from the Western Battle-Front. 
$1.25; The Cross at the Front: Fragments from the Trenches. $1.00. 
Both by Thomas Tiplady, Chaplain to the Forces. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 


The Experiences of God in Modern Life. By Eugene William Lyman, 


D.D. $1.00. 

The Stratford Company, Boston: 
Christ Triumphant and Christian Ideal. By P. C. Schilling, D.D. 
$1.50; It’s Mighty Strange, or ‘‘ The Older, the Newer.” By James 
A. Duncan. $1.50. 

Dr. W. Thornton Parker, Northampton, Mass. 
Personal Experiences Among Our North American Indians. Supple- 


ment. By hornton Parker. $0.65. 
The Universe, Effingham House, Strand, London: 
Orbis Catholicus: a Year Book of the Catholic World. Second Year 
of Issue, 1918. Edited by Rt. Rev. Mgr. Canon Clancey, Protonotary 
Apostolic. 7 shillings. 
University of California Press, porbeter : 
The Conflict of Tax Laws. By Rowland Estcourt, Ph.D. $1.25. 
Rev. Francis Valitutti, 36 White St., gormeee Springs. N. Y.: 
Chronology of the Life of Christ. Rev. Francis Valitutti. $0.30. 
The Yale University Press, New 4 
iy S — of the Zodiac and Other Poems. By William Rose Benét. 

















EDUCATION 
The Priest and the Parish School 

T is an authority of no mean rank who tells us that it is more 

profitable to feel compunction than to know its definition. 
Similarly, it is better to descend into the practical, eschewing 
theory for the while, and build schoolhouses all over the land, 
than to withdraw into the academic coolness of one’s study, there 
to excogitate elaborate treatises on the necessity of education. 
We American Catholics have ever been of a pragmatical cast. 
On education, as on art and science, on the history of education, 
we have never found time to write much. Our hands are cal- 
loused, our’ fingers better acquainted with bricks and mortar 
than with pens and paper. But our parochial schools and acade- 
mies, our colleges and universities, tell what value we, a people 
not rich in the goods of this world, set upon education. We 
have written, not in vaunting words, but in deeds that remain. 

The brick and mortar period is now passing. With energy 
unslackened, we are coming into those quieter days that give 
leisure for a review of what has been done, and for the elabo- 
ration of wider plans for the future, plans growing out of expe- 
rience garnered from the past. We are fortunate in having so 
calm, yet so incisive, a critic as Dr, J. A. Burns, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
whose “Catholic Education, a Study of Conditions,” has re- 
cently been published by Longmans. There is no duller mortal 
than’ your compiler of statistics, but under Dr. Burns’ inspira- 
tion, cold figures and dusty records become vivid pictures of 
actual conditions. 

THE EXTENT OF THE WoRK 

HAT will strike the reader at once, is the universality of 

Catholic education in this country. There are Catholic 
schools in every State, and in some States a complete system, 
ranging from the kindergarten to universities so complete as 
Notre Dame, St. Louis and Marquette. In many States, they 
are considerably older than the public schools, and in some, Ken- 
tucky, for example, our teaching Sisterhoods had a fairly com- 
prehensive normal-school course long before the professional 
training of teachers was undertaken by the civil authorities. No 
nationality, no class, is neglected. There are the grade schools 
and, in some instances, more advanced schools, for French, Ital- 
ians, Germans, Poles, Spaniards, Bohemians, Slovaks, Greeks, 
Syrians, Belgians and Indians, all of which form a peculiarly 
effective agency for the Americanization of the immigrant child. 
Special schools are conducted for retarded children, although this 
is a field which, it must be allowed, has not received the atten- 
tion warranted by its importance, as well as institutions for the 
deaf and dumb, and for the blind. The extent of this educa- 
tional work becomes more apparent when it is remembered that 
“Two distinct types of institutions for both secondary and 
higher education are maintained, for coeducation does not exist 
in Catholic colleges or universities, and in secondary education 
it is found only in the smaller schools.” 

The statistics quoted by Dr. Burns are for the year 1915, and 
show an enrollment of 1,456,206 pupils in 5,488 elementary 
schools, These schools engage about 36,000 teachers, nine-tenths 
of whom are religious belonging to 275 Religious Orders or Con- 
gregations. Of these teachers, approximately ninety-three per 
cent are women. The schools of secondary grade are about 
1,300 in number with 74,538 pupils, and our 84 colleges register 
14,846 students. In the colleges for girls “there are at least 
1,000 students.” 


THe Lamps OvurTSIDE THE FoLpD 


OW this is an excellent record, one of which all Catholics 
may be proud. Pride, however, is to be tolerated only if 

it is a spur to greater achievement, It is deadly when it leads 
to complete satisfaction with what has been accomplished. Leav- 
ing the colleges and universities aside, I have long felt that in 
our parish-school work we have only made a good beginning. 
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One likes to listen to the rounded periods of the commence- 
ment-day orator, who discourses volubly on “the magnificent 
work of American Catholics in education.” We nod with ap- 
probation, for that work, as far as it goes, ts magnificent. But 
when the fervor incited by the orator passes, there is a sudden 
and lasting chill in the thought that about six of every ten Cath- 
olic children are in anti-Catholic or non-Catholic schools. The 
Catholic ideal was well expressed in the slogan adopted last year 
by the Catholic Educational Association, “ Every Catholic Child 
in a Catholic School.” Until we reverse the present proportion, 
and place at least six out of every ten Catholic children in Cath- 
olic schools, it is not time to raise our voices in psalms of vic- 
tory. For we are still in the house of bondage, in the darkness 
of the land of Egypt. 

Dr. Burns finds the main cause of this condition in two facts. 
The first is immigration. Our schools are simply unable “ to ac- 
commodate at once the vast number of Italian and other immi- 
grant children arriving every year.’ The second fact is that 
“probably one-fourth or even one-third of the entire number 
of Catholic children of school age” are in towns and villages in 
which, because of the fewness of Catholics and their poverty, the 
parish school cannot exist. Dr. Burns holds out no optimistic 
hopes for the future. Until immigration ceases, and Catholics 
become more numerous in the localities in question, he believes 
that “It is not likely there will be much change in the above 
proportion.” 

THe CHIEF SHEPHERD 


Y O doubt there is much truth in this diagnosis, but other 
causes, more under our control, it seems to me, should not 
be forgotten. In parishes where, for one cause or another, the 
Catholic ideal, “Every Catholic Child in a Catholic School,” has 
been allowed to grow dim, the school is likely to be anything but 
a strong social and religious force. For this, we priests must 
bear our share of responsibility, perhaps the largest share. If 
we wink at, or bear in silence, the spectacle of Mrs. Newlyrich, 
nee O'Connor, who enters little Gwendolyne at Miss Richard- 
ardson’s fashionable school on the Avenue, we may be sure that 
Mrs. Newlyrich’s example will prove contagious among those of 
her kind who burden our parish by their presence. We may also 
be sure that, ultimately, Mrs. O’Brien, who takes in washing, 
will hear of this wink of ours, and in her humble way emulate 
her alleged betters, by sending Patrick and Honoria to P. S. 
No. 35, where “ Everything is free and the principal is such a 
dear man.” We had our reasons, no doubt, for our silent tol- 
erance, but to Mrs. O’Brien, who must figure down to the last 
penny, they are not quite clear. 

Furthermore, it is not hard to forget that the same Baltimore 
Council which insisted in such moving terms on the necessity 
of putting every Catholic child in a Catholic school, also insisted 
that our educational authorities bring our Catholic schools to a 
high grade of excellence. I know one Catholic father who re- 
fused point-blank to send his boy to the parish school, on the 
ground that it was in no valid sense a “ school.” In his opin- 
ion, it was a mob, herded in a dirty building, under a leaky 
roof. Perhaps there are other schools of this kind, and hence 
similar fathers, and hence, again, more Catholic children in non- 
Catholic schools. I am well aware that for me, who have never 
known the heat and burden of the day, which for years has been 
the unrelieved portion of many a parish priest, it is only a mat- 
ter of using my fingers to type out line after line of cool, aloof, 
and pointless criticism. Nor do I admit for a moment that our 
parish schools, taking them as a whole, are inferior to the pub- 
lic schools. On the contrary, I think that their general supe- 
riority is a fact capable of demonstration. Yet if we slacken for 
a moment—and how easy it is to slacken!—in the task of keep- 
ing our schools up to the standard in teachers, curriculum and 
equipment, our superiority will soon be not a fact, but a vanish- 
ing memory. 













































TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 


S conditions now are and are likely to remain, the parish 

school is very much what the pastor, or his delegated assist- 
ant, makes it, Moreover, unless our present method changes, 
the majority of our priests, at least of the diocesan clergy, will 
be more or less intimately connected with the work of the pa- 
That is, the welfare of the Catholic school will 
be conditioned, not only by their personal piety and their zeal, 
which may be taken for granted, but by their technical knowl- 
We look for a great deal of this knowledge in our public- 
school superintendents today, and quite frequently we get it. I 
am not quite so sure that we have seriously undertaken the task 
of fitting our junior clergy to do for the parish school, when 
their time comes, what the highly trained superintendent is ex- 
pected to do, and very often does, for the public institution com- 
mitted to his charge. Perhaps we shall find the best solution by 
entrusting this charge not to a busy priest, but to a competently 
trained layman. 

Many other points suggested by Dr. Burns are well worthy of 
our attention, and I hope to present some of them in these pages. 
[ am not doing this under the impression that I can improve 
upon Dr. Burns, but simply in the hope that the discussion may 
lead every Catholic, interested in our schools—and that ought to 
mean every Catholic who can read—to purchase and study Dr. 
Burns’ book. Paut L. BLake ty, S.J. 


rochial school. 
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ECONOMICS 
“National Kitchens” 


,.ROM time to time, I have called attention to the interesting 
social experiments that are being made in England in the 
process of adjusting the life of the people to war conditions. 
Many of these will result in what were temporary expedients 
becoming, after the war, recognized economic agencies of perma- 
nent value. Among such developments the co-operative kitchens 
are of special interest. They were first known as “communal 
kitchens,” but as “communal” is a word that suggests foreign 
Socialism, it soon went out of fashion. They are now known in 
some places by the more appropriate term of “ central kitchens,” 
in others as “national kitchens.” But the name does not much 
matter, provided only that one name is avoided which has un- 
pleasant and misleading associations. 


PuRPOSE AND PLAN 


oo a central kitchen must never be known as a “soup 
kitchen,” even though soup figures prominently on its daily 
menu. One of the difficulties that the organizers of the new 
kitchens had to face was to persuade the workers that the food 
depots they were establishing were not “soup kitchens.” In 
England, in the years before the war, the soup kitchen was a relief 
institution temporarily organized when a hard winter produced 
exceptional unemployment and poverty. Soup being one of the 
easiest foods to prepare in large quantities at a cheap rate, a 
shop or a shed was equipped with a soup-boiler, and soup and 
bread were either distributed free on the applicant producing 
tickets of recommendation, or were sold at a non-profit rate; 
the expense being met by opening a subscription fund. To go 
to such a place for a meal was a confession of poverty, from 
which the average worker shrank unless under the pressure of 
hard necessity. 

The new kitchens of today are of a completely different class. 
There is no question of poor relief. Their object is economic 
and efficient distribution of available supplies and saving of 
much home work under exceptional conditions. With tens of 


thousands of women working in factories and offices, the ques- 
tion of cooking at home, and even the preliminary question of 
marketing to buy the materials of a meal, became a serious prob- 
lem in many households. 


Hence the idea of concentrating the 
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supplies and the cooking in central kitchens, and enabling the 
housewife to buy a meal ready-cooked, or needing only the small 
amount of cooking required to restore whatever warmth it had 
lost in transfer from the kitchen to the home, It would mean 
an economy of time, labor and fuel, and with good management, 
in most cases, the further gain of supplying a better and more 
varied fare than the small household could itself contrive. Such 
meals can be supplied at a lower cost without any money loss to 
the promoters. Anyone who has had to do with catering on a 
large scale knows that, with proper organization, the expense 
of providing a meal for a hundred people from one kitchen is 
much less than the cost of twenty meals for groups of five peo- 
ple each cooked in twenty different kitchens. 


A CooperaATIVE BAsIs 

i Germany, a highly organized country, the movement for 

central kitchens in the large towns began in the first year of 
the war. According to a writer, who has described the German 
system in the Quarterly Review, there were by January, 1917, no 
less than 2,200 such kitchens in Germany, distributing 2,500,000 
meals daily. In England the movement did not begin till the 
winter-of 1916-17, and the start was made in a few places on a 
very small scale. Its wider development belongs to the last six 
months. The first kitchens were started by the voluntary efforts 
of local enthusiasts, who provided the capital and agreed to 
waive question of profit, and even accept a loss. But the success 
of these undertakings led to the Ministry of Food authorizing 
local authorities to expend funds drawn from the rates in estab- 
lishing kitchens. They thus became public institutions and could 
be started on sounder lines. 

The whole success of such a work depends upon its being or- 
ganized on a fairly large scale, and this means a moderately 
large capital. If provided by benevolent agencies, we get the 
semi-charitable institution which repels the very class that should 
take advantage of it. If the money is found by the rate-payers 
out of the public funds of the district the case is altered. It is 
then an enterprise on a coOperative basis of self-help. Amateur- 
ism means failure. There must be a properly paid cook with a 
staff of helpers, and a competent director and buyer. An efficient 
up-to-date cooking plant must be installed, and the use of a con- 
venient central building secured, with, in most cases, the use of 
other places as auxiliary distributing centers. For in a large dis- 
trict it is found to be best to have the cooking done at one center, 
and send out the meals to several supply depots, the transport be- 
ing effected by means of one or more covered motor cars and 
fitted with shelves and trays, effectually closed and fitted so that 
there will be no appreciable loss of warmth in the short journey. 
One of the earliest of these municipal kitchens was established 
by the Mayor in Hammersmith, a western suburban district of 
London with a large working-class population, Here there are a 
central kitchen and nine distributing depots. About 8,000 meals a 
day are provided, and the system pays its way. At Reading, a suc- 
cessful municipal center, is worked on the same system, and the 
municipality has issued an interesting record of how the work 
was established and how it is conducted. 


A PracticaAt INSTANCE 


N the border between town and country in the far western 

suburbs of London, I have watched with interest the start- 
ing of the “central kitchen.” The district includes under one 
local council, what may be described as a large town and a large 
village. In the village, the building belonging to the local author- 
ity includes the library, a room let for meetings, a committee 
room and a large hall with a swimming bath. The cost of heating 
led to the swimming bath being closed down in the winter. It 
was then converted into a kitchen, with an up-to-date cooking 
equipment, and counter for distributing cooked portions. Two 
other distributing centers were established in the district, one by 
renting an empty shop, the other by fitting up a room in the 





























council house of the town about a mile and a half away. A motor 
car was provided to bring supplies and convey cooked meals from 
the kitchen to the two outlying depots. Posters and handbills 
were distributed and the scheme was announced from the pulpits 
of local churches. At the Catholic church, the priest took care 
to explain that the central kitchen would not be a charitable in- 
stitution, that anyone might buy food from it just as he would 
buy it from a shop, and that he himself meant to get some sup- 
plies from it for his own table. The menu of the opening day 
was not very varied. Those who came had, of course, to bring 
their own cans, bowls and plates to take away what they pur- 
chased, and the list of good things included at first only soup at 
one penny, or two cents, a portion, meat rissoles, and jam sand- 
wiches, at two pence each. But day by day the list was longer 
and more varied, including soups, meat and fish dishes, puddings 
and cakes, and portions of stewed fruit. It was possible to have 
a varied meal at a small cost, much more varied-and better cooked 
than the average worker’s kitchen usually produces. The scheme 
is working well, and many who do not draw upon the central 
kitchen for a complete meal, use it to supplement the fare pro- 
vided at home. Prejudice has broken down, and this system of 
coOperative cooking introduced as a help in an exceptional time, 
will undoubtedly become a permanent part of local organization 
in many of our working-class centers when the war is a thing of 


the past. A. HILirarp ATTERIDGE. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Second Red Cross 
War Fund Drive 


HE RED CROSS has made its second great appeal to the 

nation. The money contributed in June, 1917, will all be 
appropriated by July. In one week America had then given 
more than $100,000,000. The Red Cross’s membership at that time 
was less than 2,000,000. In six months it increased to 5,000,000 
and with the Christmas drive it rose, in one supreme effort, 
to 22,000,000. Special attention deserves to be called to the fact 
that every dollar given to the Red Cross War Fund goes directly 
and exclusively to war-relief work. All costs of adiministra- 
tion and all expenses incurred for humanitarian work, such as 
the assistance given in the Halifax and Guatemala disasters, 
are taken out of the revenue derived from membership dues. 
We may well believe that when the complete returns for the 
second $100,000,000 drive have been received it will be found 
to have far exceeded the mark set for it. The war fund will 
constantly need to be replenished for “The millions that you 
gave have but started the work,” is the Red Cross appeal. ‘To 
keep it up, millions and more millions must be given.” 


Practical Working of the 
New Zone System 


OW the new zone law will affect the nation is made mani- 

fest from the first announcement of rate changes that 
enters our office: “ Commencing July 1, 1918, the rates for sub- 
scription to the Boston Evening Transcript will be changed as 
per enclosed list,” says the notice. In the first and second zone 
the rates for that particular daily, excluding Sundays and holi- 
days, is $9.00; for the third zone, $10.50; for the fourth zone, 
$11.00; for the fifth zone, $11.25; for the sixth zone, $11.50; 
for the seventh zone, $12.00, and for the eighth, $12.50. Strenuous 
efforts are still being made to have this law repealed, by urging 
subscribers to bring the matter to the attention of their con- 
gressmen. “If I were a pro-German in Congress,” writes Ellis 
Parker Butler, “and knew that California had problems that 
the Eastern States did not have, such as the Japanese problem, 
and I wished to weaken the solidarity of the Union so that 
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California would have less and less in common with the other 
States, I would pass just such a ‘zone-system’ bill as has been 
passed.” Viewing the question from another angle, Edward 
Mott Wooley argues that the economic prosperity of the country 
will greatly suffer by shutting off the trade periodicals. 


Last Honors for Famous 
Catholic Aviator 


HE crash of thunder and a deluge of rain did not drive 

apart the silent multitudes who stood bareheaded, lining 
Fifth Avenue in New York, as the flag-draped coffin, containing 
the remains of the noted Italian flier, Captain Antonio Silvio 
Resnati, was borne on a gun-caisson to St. Patrick’s cathedral. 
Up and down the avenue, over the heads of the waiting thou- 
sands, swept the huge Caproni that had so often borne him 
aloft through the clouds. The sound of its motor could be 
heard above the thunder “droning a dirge,’ and flowers rained 
down from it upon the coffin, wrapped in the folds of the 
Italgn and American flags, and upon the bared heads of the 
men, women and children in the streets. As the procession 
reached the cathedral the great Caproni, says the New York 
Tribune, “ Swung in a giant arc about the tall spires and sped 
off for Mineola.” It was there the famous aviator had met 
with his death in an accident. The following are some further 
details of the procession, showing in what regard the great 
airman had been held: 


” 


The Twenty-second Infantry Band led 150 members of 
that command in full marching equipment. Then came the 
flowers, fourteen carriages overflowing wlth them, tokens 
from hundreds of individuals and groups, from the King 
of Italy, who sent a simple wreath, to the sobbing woman 
who threw a bunch of carnations as the carriage passed. 
A striking piece was a floral airplane of purple flowers, the 
gift of the Italian newspaper, // Progresso. A color guard 
of three, holding high the banner of Resnati’s native coun- 
try, and a group of ten Italian sailors, in two files, direct'y 
preceded the gun-carriage and coffin. The pallbearers fol- 
lowed, and after them a brilliant company of 100 high Al- 
lied officers, as many American aviators, and the Guarde 
Republicaine Band of sixty veterans. 

Solemn services were held in the presence of an assembly 
gathered from all the Allied nations such as even St. Patrick’s 


cathedral has seldom witnessed. 


Two Successful American 
Mission Schools 


N the midst of the war cheering reports come to us about 

our progress in promoting the foreign-mission interests. 
“Progress in every sphere of our work” is the keynote of the 
recent report issued at Maryknoll, “The Catholic Foreign 
Mission Seminary of America.” Its gross receipts increased 
from $50,992.55 in 1912 to $166,789.60 in 1917. It has at present 
a seminary faculty of ten priests, with a body of twenty-five 
students of philosophy and theology and ten auxiliary brothers. 
In its preparatory house, the Vénard Apostolic School at 
Scranton, Pa., there are thirty-seven youths in high school and 
college courses. “ Aspirants to the Teresians,” we are told, 
“have raised their number to twenty-five, and the matter of 
accommodations is one of the most immediate concerns.” No 
less cheerful is the progress made by the Society of the Divine 
Word with its two houses for the education of missionary candi- 
dates: St. Mary’s Mission House, at Techny, IIl., and the Sacred 
Heart Mission House at Girard, Pa. The former at present 
numbers twenty-one Fathers, fifty-two Brothers, 100 candidates 
in its courses of theology, philosophy and classics, and seventy 
apprentices. At Techny too is the Holy Ghost Institute con- 
ducted by the Congregation of the Missionary Sisters, Servants 
of the Holy Ghost, who have eleven houses in the United States, 
including five schools among the colored population of the South. 
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Philippine Islands, in 
China and Japan, Togo, Mozambique, 
Little Sunda’ Islands. Thus abundant 
now offered our Catholic boys and girls to 
for the missionary’s noble calling. 


The Congregation has missions in the 
Argentina and Brazil, 
New Guinea and the 
opportunities are 
prepare directly 





Medicine’s Progress 
in Spain 
T is noted in Science, the weekly journal of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, that seven prizes, 
a cash value of more than $8,000, were distributed at the 
recent annual meeting of the Academia Nacional de Medicina, the 
National Academy of Medicine at Madrid. The subjects for 
which these prizes are awarded are those which concern particu- 
larly public health and the prevention of disease and the specific 
themes this year were vaccine therapy, medical geography and 
epidemics. Some of the conditions under which the prizes are 
awarded are extremely interesting. One prize every year is con- 
ferred upon the professor in the University of Madrid who"has 
contributed most to the progress of science; one of the special 
medical prizes is reserved for competition among physicians of 
the city who are married and have children—in the plural, for a 
single child in the family does not fulfil the condition allowing its 
father to compete. It is given for the best report on some 
epidemic. By this is meant that the physician is to suggest the 
mode of an epidemic’s distribution so as to point out how the 
scourge can be prevented on another occasion, the best means of 
inhibiting its spread and the treatment features that have seemed 
of most value. Is there a State in the Union in which there is a 
corresponding organization of such practical means for securing 
the greatest possible stimulus for the progress of practical pre- 
ventive medicine? Spain is usually thought of by Americans as 
eminently backward, but there are manifestly some phases of 
Spanish life that might very well be imitated even by progressive 


having 


\mericans. 


The Persecuting Latin 
Freemasonry 

N answer to a critic of his article upon the Latin Free- 

masonry with which Caillaux was connected, and its efforts 

to impose upon the world a despotism of atheism and material- 

ism, quoted in AMERICA (May 25), Mr. Charles Johnston ad- 

duces further facts in the New York Times for May 12. 

Referring to the great Masonic scandal which brought about 

the fall of General André and wrecked the Combes Ministry, he 

thus sums up the situation as revealed “in column after column, 

of Le Figaro, Le Matin, Le Temps, and all the 
great Parisian papers ” 


issue after issue, 


General André, as Minister of War, with the aid of of- 
ficials of the Grand Orient of France, had organized a gi- 
gantic spy system, by means of which Masons affiliated with 
that body reported on the religious convictions and practices 
of officers in the army in such terms as these: “ Goes regu- 
larly to church.” “ His children are at a religious school.” 
“Is a communicant.” “His daughter collected money for a 
church charity,” and so on, officers thus reported on being 
barred from promotion by the Minister of War, however 
excellent may have been their military records. 

This had been going on for years. General André had 
systematically directed his subordinates to seek this kind of 
information from the Grand Orient, and the Grand Orient 
had systematically provided it. The documents are here in 
New York in facsimile: letters on the official note-paper of 
the Ministry of War, with the visé of the Grand Orient 
of France stamped on them, addressed to the Grand Sec- 
retary of that body, and answered by hhim—documents by 
the hundred. 

In seeking to explain the attitude of his critic in the face of 
such overwhelming evidence Mr. Johnston adds that there is 
likewise another body established in Paris, “affiliated with the 
Ancient and Accepted Scotch Rite,” to which he does not wish 
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to apply his remarks, and to which Caillaux doubtless did not 
belong 


The Bishop’s Sounding 
Text 


N a recent chapter of John Ayscough’s entertaining “ Pages 
from the Past,” which are appearing in the Month, he tells 
this anecdote about Bishop Ullathorne: 

Ullathorne was preaching, or rather about to preach. With 
impressive deliberation he gave his text, “ Domine, non sum 
dignus.” Before he had time to give the English translation 
my it, a little boy in the sanctuary, to whom, as an habitual 
server at Mass, the Latin words were familiar, and con- 
veyed “ one clear call” for him, seized the gong-hammer and 
struck a loud and resonant boom. The congregation under- 
stood and devoted itself to gravity. The Bishop turned a 
severe eye toward the sanctuary: turned again to the people 
and repeated his text with more austerity: “ Domine, non 
sum dignus.” The boy, finding the repetition quite in order, 
struck the gong again. The congregation found solemnity 
more difficult and more obligatory than before. Dr. Ulla- 
thorne’s eastward glance was more pregnant with protest and 
severity. Once again he turned to the people, and a third 
time, in deeper tones, gave his text, “ Domine, non sum 
dignus.” All along the traditionally minded boy had counted 
on a third time, and punched his gong again. Then the 
Bishop spoke in the vernacular: “ Take,” he commanded, 
“that ’ammer out of that child’s ’and.” 

As there is nothing that gives keener pleasure to the average 
altar boy than to bang a big sanctuary gong as often and as 
hard as he can find the least reason for doing so, the foregoing 


anecdote bears all the mark of a true story. 


Oklahoma Supreme Court Holds 
Altar Wine Lega) 
FAR-REACHING decision, which restores to Catholics 
their full religious right in regard to the use of altar wine 
for the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, has just been given 
by the Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma. It reverses 
the previous holding of District Judge George W. Clark, and 
represents the united opinion of all the justices who participated 
in the decision. The court fully admits that according to the 
letter of the State law the sale and transportation of wine for 
exclusively sacramental purposes was prohibited, but declares 
that such an interpretation was neither within the spirit of the 
law nor within the intention of the law-makers. From many 
precedents it shows that these latter considerations must be re- 
garded as decisive. In giving the opinion of the Court, Justice 
J. Owen says: 

The happiness of the people and the good order and 
preservation of any government must essentially depend 
upon piety, religion and morality. These cannot be gener- 
ally diffused throughout a community except by the institu- 
tion of the public worship of God and of public instruction 
in piety and religion. We should not impute to the framers 
of our Constitution, and to the members of Cangress who 
enacted the Enabling act, the intention to prevent or inter- 
fere with public worship, under the general terms to sup- 
press the liquor traffic. 

Since the evil to be legislated against was intemperance, the 
Court argues that altar wine could not possibly have been in- 
cluded under the law: “The whole history and life of this 
nation affirms” that fermented wine used for sacramental pur- 
poses “could not have been intentionally legislated against.” 
Such an interpretation, it further holds, would destroy the very 
purpose of the entire legislation: “The general terms used in 
the Prohibition section of the Constitution should not be con- 
strued to prevent religious worship, and in that manner defeat 
the very purpose of the act, which was to conserve morality and 
religion by preventing intemperance and intoxication.” By this 
notable judgment it has, therefore, been finally decided that the 
shipment of altar wine into Oklahoma is not a violation of the 
Bone-Dry law, the Enabling act, or the State’s Constitution. 





